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Notes and Observations 


N my last note and observation in the spring 

I asked, apropos of Mr. Betjeman’s poetic 
success, ‘Who would not welcome a general 
return of the poets to lucidity?’ I received soon 
afterwards the following letter from a cor- 
respondent in Belfast, whose kind permission 
I have to print our correspondence. ‘It is very 
annoying’, he writes, ‘to find that one cannot 
understand a poem which appears in many 
anthologies. To whom can one turn? Having 
read some of your essays and noting that you 
are one of the English Association editors, I 
am making bold to trouble you and will try 
not to do so again! 

‘I enclose a copy of a poem by Henry Cust: 
it appears on page 946 of The Oxford Book of 
Victorian Verse and is therefore well known. 


Non Nobis 
Not unto us, O Lord, 
Not unto us the rapture of the day, 
The peace of night, or love’s divine surprise, 
High heart, high speech, high deeds ’mid 
honouring eyes; 
For at Thy word 
All these are taken away. 


Not unto us, O Lord: 

To us thou givest the scorn, the scourge, the scar, 
The ache of life, the loneliness of death, 

The insufferable sufficiency of breath; 

And with Thy sword 

Thou piercest very far. 

Not unto us, O Lord: 

Nay, Lord, but unto her be all things given— 
May light and lifeand earth and sky be blasted— 
But let not all that wealth of love be wasted: 
Let Hell afford 

The pavement of her Heaven! 


‘Can you say who is the “her” in the final 
stanza, and in what way is it possible for Hell 


to “afford the pavement of her Heaven’? 
“She” is compared with “Us”, to whom are 
given all sorts of evils: and she is credited with 
“all that wealth of love’’. 

‘I tender my apologies both for putting you 
to trouble and for my own obtuseness.’ 

After due application I replied with reason- 
able confidence as follows: ‘In answer to your 
letter concerning Non Nobis, I have no authori- 
tative source of interpretation, but I think it 
is a patriotic war poem and “Her” is England. 
I expect the poem is included in Cust’s Occa- 
sional Poems printed at Jerusalem in 1918, a 
year after his death. During the War Cust did 
much war work and founded the Central 
Committee for National Patriotic Organiza- 
tions: the poem expresses just such a soldier’s 
outlook in the trenches as one might expect 
from the author. The “Hell” of the front is to 
pave the way for the English “Heaven’’. ‘She” 
= England; “Us” = the troops. The senti- 
ments read rather sadly in the light of events, 
but I think this is the meaning Cust intended.’ 

To this I received the following answer: 
‘Very many thanks for your letter of yesterday. 
On reading it, I rather jumped at the explana- 
tion of Non Nobis which you suggested, and if 
the poem had been written after August 1914 
I think we need hardly have looked further. 
But, alas, it was not! 

‘My edition of The Oxford Book of Victorian 
Verse in which the poem appears is dated 1912! 
At that time the trenches had not been heard 
of, and Britain had not been in any serious 
peril from a foreign foe since the days of 
Napoleon. She had grown prosperous after 80 
years of supremacy, and was not facing any 
“Hell”. I fear an explanation must be sought 
elsewhere, and I am left floundering.’ 

So am I, and now call on readers of English 
to come to our assistance. G. B. 


Edwin Muir: A Return to Radical Innocence 


By HERMANN PESCHMANN 


N an era which saw the breakdown of old 
values and traditions following the First 

World War, it was almost inevitable that 
similar ‘revolutionary’ movements, whether in 
technique or subject-matter, should dominate 
the world of the arts, not least the world of 
poetry; inevitable, too, that the practitioners 
in such movements should attract to themselves 
an attention not necessarily always commen- 
surate with their artistic merits. At such times 
the work of the quiet individualist is apt to be 
consistently overlooked; and only when the 
tumult and the shouting have died do poets 
like Edwin Muir come fully into their own. 
For Edwin Muir, who died at the age of 
seventy-two on 3 January of this year, was 
a poet who was never oblivious of the up- 
heavals, social, political or technical, of his 
time—for that would be to imply a certain 
moral or aesthetic obtuseness; yet, by deli- 
berate choice, his work, whether in verse or 
prose, showed little trace of them. He was to 
be no sojourner in Eliot’s Waste Land; no 
fellow-traveller with Auden to the socialist 
millennium; no advocate for Lallans with 
MacDiarmid. True, there is an occasional 
touch of Yeats in his work. There is some- 
thing of it, perhaps, in quite a late poem, The 
Fathers: 

Our fathers all were poor, 

Poorer our fathers’ fathers. . . 

Record it in this book 

That, when the line is drawn, 

Credit and creditor gone, 

Column and figure flown, 

Will open into light; 
but the debt, if debt there be, is no more than 
a superficial one; it is to the form, the pattern— 
never to the content. To Muir, the source and 
centre of mankind’s dilemma lay elsewhere: in 
the solving of those problems and the over- 
coming of those temptations which militate 
against the self-integration of the individual 
soul. 
This word, ‘self-integration’, is perhaps the 


keynote of Muir’s work, and a knowledge of 
what the word means to him is essential to 
our understanding of that work. He shares with 
the Blake of the Songs of Innocence, and the 
Wordsworth of the Immortality Ode, a sense 
of man’s original innocence, lost on his coming 
into this world; and sees, with Blake’s Travel- 
ler, the purpose of man’s journey through life 
as being the re-attainment of it. Man is a 
divided being, his essential nature riven by 
the Fall; his purpose is to heal this division, to 
make whole the self, to bring it into harmony 
with the total order of the Universe: ‘self- 
integration’, in fact, is re-integration, a return 
to that state of ‘integrity’ that preceded the 
Fall. In Muir’s later work, this quest, this 
journey of the soul, is interpreted more and 
more in Christian terms. 

Emphasis on ‘integration’, on wholeness, 
runs through all that he writes: an endeavour 
to maintain a consistency of vision whether 
in prose or verse. For Edwin Muir was not a 
poet alone, but a critic of distinction, bring- 
ing the same standard of intuitive evalua- 
tion to another’s writing that he applied to his 
own work. His articles in The Observer and 
elsewhere are individually illuminating and 
collectively impressive for their emphasis on 
‘values’ rather than on novelty of approach or 
alleged dexterity of technique. 

A writer who is as concerned with elemental 
truths as Edwin Muir, inevitably expresses 
himself in symbols; and in his poetry he is 
primarily a symbolist. It is not that natural 
description is absent from his work—far from 
it; but that there is an easy transition at all 
times from the natural to the supernatural, 
from reality to myth; and especially to that 
Myth which, above all others, fired his ima- 
gination: that of the Fall. This was for him 
the archetypal pattern of human life: the Fall 
and the journey back to what Yeats termed 
‘radical innocence’. This it is which gives that 
haunting, visionary quality to the first volume 
of his autobiography, The Story and the Fable; 
it is this, too, that is the theme of so much of 
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his poetry; and it is above all as a poet that 
Muir will ultimately live. 

His life was varied, but was, for the most 
part, a hard one. He was born in the Orkneys 
in 1887, of a farming family constantly being 
driven by their landlord from farm to farm. 
Finally, the family uprooted itself and went 
to Glasgow. It was a fateful move. Within 
a very short time his father, mother, and two 
brothers had died; and Muir was to describe 
those early years of acute misery in Glasgow 
as ‘so stupidly wretched, such a meaningless 
waste of inherited virtue’. This ‘inherited vir- 
tue’ is that sense of the organic quality of life 
_ in natural surroundings which reveals itself in 
his autobiographies and his poems. Yet he 
endured this squalor and heartbreak for eigh- 
teen years, at the end of which he married and 
came to London. Between the wars he and his 
wife travelled widely on the Continent, writing 
and translating; and after the Second World 
War he worked for the British Council in 
Edinburgh, Prague, and Rome. It was in 
Rome that he felt most at home; it was there 
that he found everywhere, he tells us, the sym- 
bol of the Incarnation. Remembering Eliot’s 
conception of the Incarnation as “The inter- 
section of the timeless with time’, one can well 
understand, as one reads Muir’s poetry, how 
much that symbol meant to him. Then came 
his work as warden of Newbattle Abbey, a 
working men’s college outside Edinburgh, his 
appointment to the Charles Eliot Norton pro- 
fessorship at Harvard, and finally, for the last 
two years of his life, retirement just outside 
Cambridge. There he is buried, in the church- 
yard of Swaffham Prior. 

If, in Keats’s phrase, we think of Muir’s life 
as ‘a continual allegory’, certainly his works, 
particularly his poetry, are the commentary 
on it; and an examination of that poetry 
might well begin with The Fall, a poem from 
his third volume, Journeys and Places. The echo 
of Blake is immediately obvious: 

Did our eyes 
From their foredestined watching-place 
See Heaven and Earth one land, and range 
Therein through all of Time and Space? 


Yet there is a difference. We are aware that 
between Blake and Muir, Freud and Jung have 
lived, and that modern psychological theory 


169 
has lightly veiled the spontaneity: ‘foredestined’ 
would not have occurred in Blake, nor the 
conjunction of “Time’ and ‘Space’ in the last 
line. It is this element of self-awareness, of a 
sense of mysterious forces only half-appre- 
hended, that gives Muir his links with two con- 
tinental writers of his own time: Rilke and, 
more particularly, Franz Kafka. 

In common with many writers of our age— 
Yeats, Eliot, De la Mare, and, on a different 
plane, Priestley, in some of his plays—Muir 
is vitally concerned with the question of Time. 
To him, as to Yeats, it is the great enemy. 
In an early poem, Betrayal, Beauty is a prisoner, 
and 


He who entrapped her long ago, 

And kills her, is unpitying Time; 
but his later treatment of Time becomes in- 
creasingly subtle. His second volume is en- 
titled Variations on a Time Theme. He knows 
that he will pass with Time, 


and the places 
Our hearts have hid in will be viewed by 
strangers, 
Sitting where we are; — 


and he feels Time has lodged an enemy within 
him, Indifference. If he could but conquer 
him, ‘I’d put all Time’s display to rout’. The 
next book, Journeys and Places, maintains the 
Time-and-Space theme: the places in Space, 
on the journey through Time. It opens with 
a backward glance through human history, in 
which events are telescoped: 


There while outstretched upon the Tree 
Christ looks across Jerusalem’s towers, 
Adam and Eve unfallen yet 
Sleep side by side within their bowers. 
Poem after poem in this volume is concerned 
with Time: The Mountains, Troy, The Town 
Betrayed (‘Our homes are eaten out by time’) ; 
and it ends with The Unattained Place, a wistful 
longing for a return to lost innocence: 
For once we played upon that other hill, 
And from that house we come. 
There is a line around it still 
And all inside is home. 
As one goes through his Collected Poems, one 
has an extraordinary sense of progressing along 
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this ‘way back’ which he sees as leading to 
man’s goal. His fourth book, The Narrow Place, 
is a substantial advance both along that road 
and in the direction of major poetry. The 
Human Fold is a most impressive poem. 
at each human countenance, he reads this 
burden in them all: 

‘I lean my cheek from eternity 

For time to slap, for time to slap. 

I gather my bones from the bottomless clay 

To lay my head in the light’s lap.’ 


This is a poem on the link between earth and 
paradise; while, in The Good Man in Hell, he 
imagines Eden invading the domain of Hell 
itself. The Prize is concerned with our loss of 
a sense of direction after 

we come here, drawn by some fatal thing; 
and The Ring, with our re-discovery of 

Our treasures, still unrusted and unmarred. 

The next two books, The Voyage and The 
Labyrinth, obviously continue the theme, but 
now there is evidence of a certain nightmare 
quality so familiar to us in the novels of Kafka 
—those novels that Willa and Edwin Muir so 
felicitously translated. The essence of this 
nightmare quality is that sense of frustration 
of all our efforts to attain our goal. There is a 
hint of it in The Escape: 

And when I reached the line between 
The Occupied and Unoccupied, 
It was as hard as death to cross, 
Yet no change on the other side; 


but nothing is likely to be written in verse that 
so captures the spirit of The Trial and The 
Castle as The Interrogation and its companion 
piece, The Intercepter: 


Whatever I do, wherever I go 
This is my everlasting care: 

The Intercepter haunts my ways 
And checks me everywhere. 


I leave him at the end of the street 
And wander careless through the lands. 
Right in the middle of the road 

The Intercepter stands. 


Yet if one is tempted to think Muir’s eyes were 
always on the far horizon, oblivious of our 
duties and responsibilities in Time, that fine 
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poem, The Good Town, is a wholesome cor- 
rective. The Good Town has first decayed and 
then become the symbol of all the evils of 
totalitarianism because of the indifference 
Muir castigated in another sphere: that moral 
sloth that the Middle Ages designated the sin of 
accidie: 

‘Our peace betrayed us; we betrayed our 


peace. 
Look at it well. This was the good town 
once.’ 
This poem, and The Horses, in his last volume, 
a poem brimful of human pity on the post- 
atomic-war world— 


Barely a twelvemonth after 

The coven days war that put the world to 
sleep, 

Late in the evening the strange horses came— 


are sufficient answer to any such charges. And 
it is in that last volume that the fullest expres- 
sion of his poetic genius and the clearest state- 
ment of his beliefs are to be found. 

Before we turn to it, however, perhaps one 
or two other aspects of his poetry may be con- 
sidered. It has been said that Muir is no tech- 
nical innovator, and subtlety of rhythm is not 
something we particularly look for in his work; 
but the range of his metrical patterning is by 
no means as narrow as is sometimes too hastily 
assumed—as a glance at Variations on a Time 
Theme will show. If the quatrain is still a 
recurrent form in his work, it is well to realize 
that his range also embraces the blank verse 
of Moses and the terza rima of The Ring. 

Mention must be made of at least one other 
side of Muir’s verse: the occasional love poems 
scattered through his books. Sonnets like Love’s 
Rvmorse and Love in Time’s Despite, songs like 
‘Why should your face so please me?’ or that 
beautiful poem of a lover’s joyful thanksgiving, 
The Confirmation— 

What shall I call you? A fountain in a waste, 

A well of water in a country dry, 

Or anything that’s honest and good, an eye 

That makes the whole world bright. Your 

open heart 

Simple with giving, gives the primal deed, 

The first good world, the blossom, the blow- 

ing seed— 
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reveal a tenderness and intimacy less readily 
available, by the very nature of his themes, in 
the bulk of Muir’s work. 

One Foot in Eden is the title of his last collec- 
tion; and it says all. A poem on Adam’s Dream 
is followed by one on life Outside Eden; classical 
parallels are adduced in pieces on Prometheus, 
Orpheus, and Telemachus, after which the 
theme returns again to Abraham and The Suc- 
cession. Then come the ms of certitude, 
reconciliation, and fulfilment: the full flower- 
ing of his Christian beliefs. There are poems on 
the life of Christ from the Annunciation to the 
Crucifixion, and answers to the doubters in 
Antichrist and The Lord. Yet it is in the title 
poem itself, One Foot in Eden— 


One foot in Eden still, I stand 

And look across the other land— 
that one experiences, perhaps, this certitude 
most fully. Here, one feels, beyond Time’s 
betrayals and the frustrations of his own dual 
nature; beyond the poverty and suffering in 
his own life and in the lives of others; beyond 
the agony of two world wars and the threat of 
indescribable horrors to come, Muir is near 
the attainment of his own quest and that of all 
mankind. 

The world’s great day is growing late; 
but the return to radical innocence is almost in 
the grasp of one who, to all his friends, seemed 
to retain so largea part of it throughout his life. 


Canadian Northland 


oT here the ballad or the human story, 
N the Scylding boaster or the water-troll, 
not here the mind; only the soundless fugues 
of stone and leaf and lake, where but the brutish 
ranges, big with haze, confine the keyboard. 


Barbaric the clangour of boulders, the rhythm of trees 
wild where they clutch the pools, and flying with flame 
of their yellow sap are the stretching poplars of May 
running arpeggios up to the plangent hills. 


The horseman icecap rowelled the only runes 
and snow-wild wind these eochromes upon 

the raddled rocks that wear the tarns like eyes 
within their saurian skulls. O none alive 

or dead has cast Excalibur into 

these depths, or if some lost Algonquin wooed 

a dream that came and vanished here, the breeze 
today shakes blades of light without a meaning. 


Unhaunted through the birches’ blanching pillars 
lopes the mute prospector, through the dead 

and leprous-fingered birch that never led . 

to witches by an Ayrshire kirk nor wist © 

of Wirral and a Green Knight’s trysting. 
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Canadian Northland 
Close march the spruce, and ‘fir that weepeth ever’, 
the wandering wood that holds no den of Error. 
Silently over the brush they lift their files 
and spear forever together the empty sky. 
Not here the rooted home but only discords 
the logger sounds, tarpaper shanty scored 
with lath he deeds next year to squirrel and spider, 
and little wounds upon the rocks the miner 
makes and leaves at last to mending snow. 
The wood returns into its soil, the caribou 
are blurring hoofmarks in the scrub, grey wolf 
and man make flickers on the long horizon. 


This world that is no world except to hunted 
purblind moose and tonedeaf passing hunter 

yet skirls unheard its vast inhuman pibroch 

of green on swarthy bog, of ochre rock, 

and the wine that gleams through the spectral poplar’s bark. 
Not here with hymn and carol blessed, Titania’s 
night, nor will this neuter moon in anger 

pale for vanished rites or broken bough; 

for nocturne, hypnosis of lynx and owl. 

No heart to harden or a god to lose, 

rain without father, unbegotten dews. 


See where the unexorcized dragon, Fire, 

has breathed unwieldy lances from the wilds 
for wars already waged, and planted one 
charred pine to fly a pennant still, a husk 

of golden needles—yet no mute or glorious 
Milton finds Azazel here, no Roland 

comes to blow defiance by this serpent stream. 


No sounds of undistinguishable motion 
stalk the guilty poet flying, only 
silence where the banded logs lie down 
to die and provender the luminous young; 
the swordless rock, the heavenless air, and land 
that weeps unwept into an icy main 
where but the waters wap and the waves wane. 
EARLE BIRNEY 
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Adam Bede Reconsidered 


By R. A. FOAKES 


(Lecturer in English, University of Durham) 
—_ BEDE has received a good deal of understandably so;* he could cite the novelist’s 


attention recently, but in this, its cen- 
tenary year, its place is by no means estab- 
lished; in this brief article I shall attempt to 
outline a point of view rather different from 
the commonly accepted ones. In The Great 
Tradition (1948), F. R. Leavis says, ‘One has, 
in appraising her [Dinah] in relation to the 
total significance of the book, to observe, with 
a stress on the limiting implications of the 
word, that the success is conditioned by the 
*‘charm”’ that invests her as it does the world she 
moves in and belongs to.’ He goes on to define 
charm more closely: ‘What I have called 
“charm” and described as an idealizing element 
means an abeyance of the profounder re- 
sponsibility .. .’, and he cites Henry James’s 
comments on the ‘artistic weakness’ of the book. 
It is noteworthy that he takes Mrs. Poyser and 
the farm-house, which ‘deserves all the admira- 
tion it has received’, to have been a main 
interest from which George Eliot started, and 
that he is severe upon the final bringing to- 
gether of Adam and Dinah, of which he says: 
‘We are not engaged in such a way as to give 
any force to the question whether the marriage 
is convincing or otherwise.” 

His criticism is subtle, but it does not seem to 
be engaged with what the novel is doing so 
much as what, if it were a different kind of 
novel, it might have done. In her own descrip- 
tion of how the book grew, George Eliot did 
not mention the Poysers: ‘When I began to 
write it, the only elements I had determined on 
were the character of Adam, his relation to 
Arthur Donnithorne, and their mutual relation 
to Hetty’,? and to emphasize the Poysers is to 
pick out as satisfying what, in Mr. Leavis’s 
words, is ‘convincingly real’ or true to life. He 
is much more concerned with what he thinks of 
as ‘real’ than with what he sees as ‘charm’, and 

1 pp. 36-38. 

2 The George Eliot Letters, edited G. S. Haight, ii 
(1954), P- 503. 
3 Maurice Hussey, who has defended the novel against 


own statement of her intention in Chapter 16: 


‘my strongest effort is . . . to give a faithful 
account of men and things as they have 
mirrored themselves in my mind... . I am 
content to tell my simple story without try- 
ing to make things seem better than they 
were; dreading nothing, indeed, but falsity, 
which, in spite of one’s best efforts, there is 
reason to dread. Falsehood is so easy, truth 
so difficult.’ 


It is worth asking what relation this com- 
ment has to the shape and atmosphere of the 
novel. In talking of ‘the exact truth’, and prais- 
ing the ‘precious quality of truthfulness’ in 
Dutch paintings as if these were the important 
qualities for which she was striving, George 
Eliot was perhaps deceiving herself a little; 
or at any rate, as in her concern to defend 
Dinah in Chapter 2 as a true representation 
of a Methodist, was elaborating a point she 
felt she had to make at the time, and not giving 
hints to later critics. This truthfulness is better 
defined later on in Chapter 17 as a concern 
with the ‘common labourer’ as opposed to 
‘picturesque lazzaroni or romantic criminals’, 
The main impression we receive from the book 
is not one of truth to life in any more definite 
sense than this, not even, I would suggest, in 
the drawing of Mrs. Poyser and the life of the 
farm-house. The ‘charm’ or ‘idealizing element’ 
Mr. Leavis noted is over these too, in the 
extraordinary cleanliness of everything in the 
great kitchen of ‘that wonderful house-place, 
where the only chance of collecting a few 
grains of dust would be to climb on the salt- 
coffer, and put your finger on the high mantel- 
shelf on which the glittering brass candlesticks 
are enjoying their summer sinecure’ (Chapter 
6), or in the dairy with ‘such coolness, such 
the strictures of Mr. Leavis, still stresses the vitality of 
Mrs. Poyser as a centre of the novel’s strength; see 
‘Structure and Imagery in “Adam Bede’’’, Nineteenth- 
Century Fiction, x (1955-6), pp. 128-9. 
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purity, such fresh of new-pressed 
cheese, of firm butter, of wooden vessels per- 
petually bathed in pure water’. There is some 
kinship with a Dutch interior in the presenta- 
tion of the farm-house, but in relation to the 
novel as a whole it takes on a different charac- 
ter, in which the idealizing element suggested 
in words like ‘wonderful’ and ‘perpetually’ 
becomes prominent. 

A point of reference which has importance 
here is pastoral, the idea of a conventional 
rural world in which moral issues are simplified, 
an image of an unsophisticated society which 
retains the best benefits of civilization, gentle- 
ness, cleanliness, courtesy, but sheds, or modi- 
fies towards innocence, its vices in a return to 
simple living in which all things tend to good. 
This is crude generalization, but the connexion 
with Adam Bede deserves to be stressed. The 
author is at pains to distance the novel in time, 
dating it precisely (Chapter 17) in 1799, or 
sixty years before its publication, far enough 
for her readers to need to keep in mind that 
‘it is a long time, so no wonder things have 
changed’. In some ways it might be 600 years, 
for what she has contrived to do is to establish 
a rhythm and order of rural life which is 
idealized to the extent that it is removed from 
the dirt, the boredom, the nastiness of common 
routine, and yet still seems in a sense true to 
life, can contain the vitality of Mrs. Poyser. 

This rhythm and order are especially associ- 
ated with Loamshire and the village of Hay- 
slope, which, as has been well brought out by 
George R. Creeger,' have a paradisal colouring 
as a ‘land of Goshen’, prosperous and fertile 
(Chapter 3). Loamshire is contrasted with 
Stonyshire, the barren land from which Dinah 
Morris comes, and where she finds scope for 
her ministry of kindness. Mr. Creeger finds 
both locations stringently qualified so that they 
are not simply positive and negative symbols, 
but ‘we discover that there is an ugly aspect 
to the green and fertile Loamshire world; and 
that despite the barrenness and sterility of 
Stonyshire, it is not altogether a wasteland’. He 
sees a hardness which is ‘spiritually stultifying’ 
at the centre of Loamshire people like Mrs. 

Irwin and Martin Poyser, whereas Dinah, 


1 ‘An Interpretation of Adam Bede’, E.L.H. xxiii 


(1956), pp. 218-38. 
2 Not three, as Joan Bennett suggested in George Eliot, 
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representative of Stonyshire, is all mildness. 
But although the opposition of head and heart 
noted here, an opposition at balance in mature 
characters like Mr. Irwin, is a useful way of 
seeing one of the main themes of the book, I do 
not think it can be tied to a contrast between 
the shires: Stonyshire hardly figures except as 
an almost mythical place, described, but not 
felt or realized, as a place where ‘the poor 
people have to live such a hard life, and the 
men spend their days in the mines away from 
the sunlight’ (Chapter 11). It remains remote 
until Adam goes to Snowfield, when we see it 
through his eyes. Its function is to establish that 
there is a world of poverty and suffering out- 
side the self-sufficing community of Hayslope, 
a harsher world to set against the paradisal 
image. But the main values and perspectives 
of the novel are fixed in Loamshire, and to 
these everything returns. 

The rhythm and order of Hayslope life are 
established in relation to the four points’ at 
which the villagers assemble—to hear Dinah 
preach on the village green (Chapter 2); at 
the church to witness the funeral of Thias 
Bede (Chapter 18) ; at the hall for the festivities 
of Arthur’s twenty-first birthday (Chapters 23- 
26); and at the harvest supper on the farm 
(Chapter 53). The locations are symbolic of 
the structure of the community, and help to 
bring out the bonds linking its members, the 
ties of loyalty, duty, responsibility between 
labourer, farmer, clergyman, and squire, which 
form a moral framework that is seen as strong, 
good, and enduring. Here are emphasized the 
sense of loyalty the villagers have to the church, 
their sense of unity in faith (for instance, in the 
description of the service in Chapter 18), their 
: nse of belonging to a community headed by 
use squire, and their feeling for a proper 
mutual respect between master and man (for 
instance, in Mr. Poyser’s speech at the birth- 
day celebrations, Chapter 24, and in the har- 
vest song, ‘Here’s a health unto our master’, 
Chapter 53). By means of these a keen sense of 
moral imperatives is made to emerge, a simple 
but positive communal recognition of rights 
and wrongs. 

This world is partly analogous with that of 


her Mind and Art (1948), pp. 78 ff.; the fourth, the church, 
is very important. 
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pastoral, offering a frame of values for a way 
of life seen to be good, but simplified, and with 
the harshnesses of real life absent. Work is 
simply ennobling, as for Adam, or a natural 
round of duties on the farm; we get little sense 
of the sweat and filth of labour, but rather a 
pleasant feeling of a fine and lasting rhythm of 
existence, which, it is stressed, belongs to a 
time long ago, and has vanished. The full 
presence of pastoral, of a magical golden world, 
is felt mainly through Arthur’s affair with 
Hetty; at their first real encounter he ‘may 
be a shepherd in Arcadia for aught he knows, 
he may be the first youth kissing the first 
maiden, he may be Eros himself, sipping the 
lips of Psyche’ (Chapter 13) ; and their meeting- 
place, the grove, is 
‘just the sort of wood most haunted by the 
nymphs. You see their white sunlit limbs 
gleaming athwart the boughs, or peeping 
from behind the smooth-sweeping outline 
of a tall lime; you hear their soft, liquid 
laughter—but if you look with a too curious, 
sacrilegious eye, they will vanish behind the 
silvery beeches.’ 


It is true, as Mr. Creeger observes, that Arthur 
and Hetty are ‘wilful children performing adult 


actions in an age which is not golden... it 
is a post-lapsarian world in which actions are 
neither innocent nor without consequences’ ; the 
Arcadian imagery associated with their affair 
nevertheless places one aspect of their relation- 
ship for us. The ease with which they slip into 
their passion is partly a result of the security 
of the pastoral world in which they live, even 
though they are at the same time defying the 
moral obligations of their community. 

Thus Hetty’s discovery that she is pregnant, 
and Arthur’s reactions to his predicament, do 
not emerge as a consciousness of sin (‘post- 
lapsarian’ suggests this) so much as a bitter 
awareness of having offended against their 
society. This appears in Arthur’s letter to 
Hetty (Chapter 31): ‘I know you can never 
be happy except by marrying a man in your 
own station; and if I were to marry you now, 
I should only be adding to any wrong I have 
done, besides offending against my duty in the 
other relations of life.’ The element of specious- 
ness in Arthur’s arguments does not destroy 
the force of this. It is seen also in Hetty’s sense 
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of her affliction, her need to hide herself from 
‘familiar eyes’, her recognition of the value of 
her ‘quiet lot at Hayslope among the things 
and people she knew’ (Chapter 36). Their 
response is to escape from the community, and 
Hetty’s real trouble in her nightmare wander- 
ings among strangers is not that she kills her 
child and is tried for murder, not that she sins 
sub specie aeternitatis, but that she has sinned 
against her community, By the time she runs 
away, the sense we have of its feudal relations 
and traditional observances, distanced in time 
and in ‘charm’ from the real world, is so strong 
that Hetty’s murder of her child and the sen- 
tence she suffers seem only the completion of 
a tragedy which lies in her knowledge that 
she has betrayed her own people. 

This is reflected in the relative success and 
failure of two episodes relating to Hetty in 
court and in prison. One is the scene where 
Adam brings himself, through his suffering, to 
go into court; ‘I’ll stand by her—I’ll own her’ 
is his cry, which breaks through both his own 
hardness and that of his community to a 
sympathy transcending both. This comes as a 
fulfilment of Adam, an expansion of his charac- 
ter to humility and maturity, and it hinges 
upon his sense of his place in Hayslope society 
(‘They oughtn’t to cast her off’), so that his 
forgiveness of her is expressed in accepting 
her back into his world, which is what his 
appearance with her in court symbolizes. On 
the other hand, the coming of Dinah to Hetty 
in prison, and their conversation, initially at 
any rate, seem hollow and unconvincing be- 
cause Dinah preaches to Hetty in terms which 
do not seem to reach her problem. Dinah’s 
stock of biblical comfort sounds here rather 
bogus, partly because she has not really earned 
her position as a catalyst, and her rather prim 
sympathy seems too easy for Hetty’s condition, 
would hardly bring her to confess; but more 
because the situation is presented in terms of 
sin and repentance, and the simple opposition 
of Dinah as priest, Hetty as sinner, stri 
false: 
‘“Hetty, we are before God: He is waiting 
for you to tell the truth.” 

‘Still there was silence. At last Hetty 
spoke, in a tone of beseeching,— 

‘*Dinah... help me... I can’t feel any- 
thing like you . . . my heart is hard.” ’ 
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Hetty’s ‘my heart is hard’ is incredible after 
what we have seen of her through the book; 
what she says later in this same Chapter 45 
seems much more true to her: ‘I daredn’t go 
back home again—I couldn’t bear it. I couldn’t 
have bore to look at anybody, for they’d have 
scorned me.’ 

After this, the end restores us to the rhythm 
of Hayslope life again, to a renewed image of 
peaceful rural well-being, centred on the farm- 
house of the Poysers, and particularly the 
harvest supper. Here the sense of the Hayslope 
community as engaged in a valuable pattern 
of living, and the sense of pastoral, are both 
brought back: 


‘I am not ashamed of commemorating old 
Kester. You and I are indebted to the hard 
hands of such men—hands that have long 
ago mingled with the soil they tilled so faith- 
fully, thriftily making the best they could of 
the earth’s fruits, and receiving the smallest 
share as their wages. 

‘Then, at the end of the table . . . Was 
Alick, the shepherd and head man, with the 
ruddy face and broad shoulders, not on the 
best terms with Kester . . . When Tityrus 
and Meliboeus happen to be on the same 
farm, they are not sentimentally polite to 
each other.’ 


Ben Tholoway, a regular thief, is kept on 
because his family had ‘lived on the common 
time out of mind, and had always worked for 
the Poysers’; and the feeling of prosperity, of 
an ordered way of life, of a finer past that has 
vanished, is emphasized in the long evocation 
of a country Sunday in Chapter 52. All this pre- 
pares for the marriage of Adam and Dinah: in 
seeking to help Hetty, and to make his declara- 
tion to Dinah, Adam leaves Loamshire, and his 
expeditions into Stonyshire reflect his growth 
into a ‘fuller life’ (Chapter 54); but the end of 
the novel heals all, as he brings Dinah back 
with him, into Loamshire, into his own com- 
munity, her place within it confirmed by their 
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wedding in the village church, which recalls 
the funeral of Thias Bede. This is the start of 
a fuller life for Dinah too; but its main point 
is not, returning to F. R. Leavis’s judgement 
on it, ‘whether the marriage is convincing or 
otherwise’ in realistic terms, but whether it 
fulfils its place in the pattern of the novel, in 
restoring the unity of that fine community 
which had been disrupted by Hetty and 
Arthur; and this it does admirably. The final 
pages appropriately bring back Arthur to 
complete the process. 

I have suggested that the ‘charm’ or ‘sort of 
autumn haze’ which Leavis and Henry James 
saw as an artistic weakness in Adam Bede is 
central to the whole action in establishing the 
values operative in the Hayslope community, 
and is part of the novel’s artistic strength. The 
artistic weakness may indeed lie in George 
Eliot’s too great concern with being truthful, 
with mirroring life; it was more important that 
she should be true to her art. In Chapter 13 
Dinah offers comfort to Hetty, misunderstand- 
ing her, as the novelist tells us: 


‘It is our habit to say that, while the lower 
nature can never understand the higher, the 
higher nature commands a complete view 
of the lower. But I think the higher nature 
has to learn this comprehension, as we 
learn the art of vision, by a good deal of hard 
experience, often with bruises and gashes, 
incurred in taking things up by the wrong 
end.’ 

But this criticism is not maintained, and Dinah 
suffers no bruises or gashes herself, so that we 
are never convinced that she does come to 
understand Hetty, however accurately repre- 
sented her preaching may be. The climatic 
weakness of the book would seem to lie in their 
meeting in prison rather than in the marriage 
of Adam and Dinah, which fits richly into the 
pattern of pseudo-pastoral, the image of an 
harmonious way of life broken and made 
whole again. 
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The Lizard 


I. all this summer noon there seems no thing 
Awake beneath the soporific sun; 

The butterfly is shadowless upon 

The naked stone clothed only by its wing; 

The wiry harebell-stalk can no more swing 

Its single bell than a buried man could run 
Across the yawning moor that stretches on 
Through stricken acres where no bird can sing. 


In this brown wilderness the wind is dead; 
The snipe is silent and no stream survives 
Its angled bed of burning sand and stone. 


Only a lizard darts with jewelled head, 
Green as the livid mosses where it lives; 
Noiseless as the turf it moves upon. 


PHOEBE HESKETH 


Edward Thomas in Perspective 


By RALPH LAWRENCE 


HEN Edward Thomas was killed in 
Flanders, a mirror of England was 
shattered of so pure and true a crystal that a 
clearer and tenderer reflection of it can be 
found no other where than in these poems.’ 
So wrote Walter de la Mare, referring to the 
late harvest of verse which formed the cul- 
mination and crown of Edward Thomas’s life- 
long service to English literature—service 
which, alas, was all too often indistinguishable 
from servitude. He died untimely ; nevertheless, 
time was granted him to pay his tribute of 
delight to the England which lay at the very 
core of his being. It can, indeed, be asserted 
without exaggeration that no greater lover of 
England has existed than this London-born 
Welshman who was killed at the Battle of 
Arras in April 1917 at the age of thirty-nine. 
But no man could have been less addicted to 
conventional patriotism than he: 


I hate not Germans, nor grow hot 
With love of Englishmen, to please news- 
papers. 

Beside my hate for one fat patriot 

My hatred of the Kaiser is love true... 
He was no chauvinist. He cared nothing for 
‘The Flag’, for the Empire, for politics of any 
colour whatsoever. In a vividly significant 
passage in the first volume of her Memoirs,' 
Miss Eleanor Farjeon relates: ‘It might have 
been next year when we were walking in the 
country that I asked him the question his 
friends had asked him when he joined up, but 
I put it differently. “Do you know what you 
are fighting for?”” He stopped, and picked up 
a pinch of earth. “Literally, for this.” He 
crumbled it between finger and thumb, and 
let it fall.’ 

He spoke truly: it was England herself whom 
he loved, with a passion as ardent as it was 


t Edward Thomas: The Last Four Years. By Eleanor Farjeon (Oxford), 1958. 
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reticent, particularly southern England—the 
England of the chalk counties, of which Kent, 
Sussex, Hampshire, and Wiltshire claimed his 
most constant affection. He loved the people 
of this sweet and circumscribed England, the 
more so when they were individual, eccentric 
even, with a touch of wildness about them— 
tramps, poachers, gipsies, and the like—a breed 
of folk epitomized in David Uzzell, an old 
countryman living in Wiltshire whom Thomas 
regarded with almost filial devotion. He loved 
small market towns and secluded villages, the 
woods, thickets, fields, hills, and streams of his 
chosen countryside; he loved its songs, its 
speech, its customs, its traditions. His was the 
England of Defoe, Cobbett, Gilbert White, of 
W. H. Hudson and Thomas Hardy; the Eng- 
land of such painters as Constable, Morland, 
and Crome: simple, hearty, bawdy England 
untouched by ‘Progress’, with her immemorial 
history and her heartbreaking beauty. Minu- 
tiz fascinated him: such tiny matters as rain- 
drops pendant from a hedgerow twig—the 
sound of rain is a perpetual /eit motif in his 
writings; he was a man who lived by the wea- 
ther—diminutive wild flowers, weeds—apt in 
a lover of ‘the lovely that is not beloved’—small 
birds, such as the willow warbler and the wren; 
mud, dust, pebbles, flints—the very substance 
of his English earth. These things never failed 
to beguile him. They bore no metaphysical 
implications for him; their mere existence 
sufficed: “To say “God bless it’”’ was all that 
I could do.’ Thus in Tall Nettles: 


This corner of the farmyard I like most: 
As well as any bloom upon a flower 

I like the dust on the nettles, never lost 
Except to prove the sweetness of a shower. 


He loved all these things ardently—as he 
loved any manifestation of the England of his 
choice—but he was no sentimentalist; not even 
a romantic. Though writing beautifully, he 
wrote with a dispassionate accuracy of observa- 
tion which lent exactness and validity to his 
work. In the best sense of the word he was 
a professional writer: this accomplishment, 
begotten of necessity, served him in inestimable 
stead when he turned poet—together with the 
fact that he was the best critic of poetry of his 
generation. His ardour shone rather than 
glowed; however much the subject of a poem 
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attracted him, his pen was always under con- 
trol, as was his directing brain. It was highly 
characteristic of him that he chose ‘like’ rather 
than ‘love’ in describing his reaction to the 
farmyard nettles. When he did use ‘love’, he 
did so temperately, frugally, thereby enhancing 
its emotional value. Words had long been the 
tools of his trade; he respected them like the 
good workman he was, giving a word no 
heavier a responsibility than it could appro- 
priately bear. This precision and verbal sobriety 
go far towards giving Edward Thomas’s verse 
its individual flavour; so, too, does an under- 
lying melancholy—wistful and occasionally 
poignant—which, an integral part of the man, 
impregnated his work: he was not a Celt for 
nothing. In his verse this melancholy may be 
pervasive or concentrated: a musing, prophetic 
melancholy, as in the final stanza of Old Man: 


I have mislaid the key. I sniff the spray 

And think of nothing; I see and hear 
nothing ; 

Yet seem, too, to be listening, lying in wait 

For what I should, yet never can, remember: 

No garden appears, no path, no hoar-green 
bush 


Of Lad’s-love, or Old Man, no child beside, 

Neither father nor mother, nor any play- 
mate; 

Only an avenue, dark, nameless, without 
end. 


Edward Thomas was not a philosopher; he 
was not, in any technical sense, a mystic. His 
poetry is nevertheless steeped in a kind of 
mysticism which is as easy to recognize as it 
is impossible to define. It is closely interlinked 
with his melancholy, veiled in darkness, in- 
stinct with an apprehension of the unknown: 


I have come to the borders of sleep, 
The unfathomable deep 

Forest where all must lose 

Their way, however straight, 

Or winding, soon or late; 

They cannot choose. . . . 


There is not any book 

Or face of dearest look 

That I would not turn from now 
To go into the unknown 

I must enter, and leave, alone, 

I know not how. 
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The tall forest towers; 

Its cloudy foliage lowers 

Ahead, shelf upon shelf; 

In silence I hear and obey 

That I may lose my way 

And myself. 
Here his particular brand of mysticism is ex- 
plicit; more often it but lightly overshadows a 
single stanza or a mere phrase. It may have 
been atavistic in its origin, but it was un- 
doubtedly intensified by an intimation of 
mortality. Such was its effect upon those who 
loved and understood him best. Miss Farjeon 
(who acted as his amanuensis) recalls else- 
where than in her Memoir the chill that struck 
her heart when the poem just quoted first 
confronted her in typescript. 

There is, however, another side to the pic- 
ture. Helen Thomas in her writings and con- 
versation has insisted upon the joyful element 
in her husband’s character. He was fully 
capable of happiness. How, indeed, could hap- 
piness be absent from one who found such 
perpetual refreshment and delight in the 
English countryside? Happiness constantly 
illuminated his poetry—happiness amounting 
to ecstasy—as the poem fitly entitled The Glory 
clearly shows: 

The glory of the beauty of the morning— 

The cuckoo crying over the untouched dew; 

The blackbird that has found it, and the dove 

That tempts me on to something sweeter 

than love; 

White clouds ranged even and fair as new- 

mown hay; 

The heat, the stir, the sublime vacancy 

Of sky and meadow and forest and my own 


His mood changes; but in these lines and some 
that follow there is ecstasy indisputable. In 
Home the same note is struck: 


Fair was the morning, fair our tempers, and 

We had seen nothing fairer than that land, 

Though strange, and the untrodden snow 
that made 

Wild of the tame, casting out all that was 

Not wild and rustic and old; and we were 
glad. 


How Edward Thomas turned from being 
a poet mangué—one who, in W. H. Hudson’s 
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view, had lost his way—into one who became 
articulate and progressively acknowledged and 
admired by his peers and the poetry-reading 
public is an oft-told tale. Miss Farjeon, in 
telling it afresh, revitalizes it. The first men- 
tion of Robert Frost, who was to play so crucial 
a part in the transformation, comes in a letter 
from Edward dated 5 October 1913: “Will you 
forgive me if I do not turn up to-morrow? 
I have an appointment of uncertain time with 
an American just before & may not be able to 
come.’ So the seed was sown; yet a few days 
later Miss Farjeon asked him whether he had 
ever written poetry. ‘““Me?” He uttered a 
short, self-scornful laugh. “I couldn’t write 
a poem to save my life.” ’ 

A year later all was changed. Robert Frost, 
now America’s most distinguished poet but 
then virtually unknown, had written one 
volume of verse and had another entitled North 
of Boston in preparation. In this Edward made 
what Miss Farjeon calls ‘the find of a lifetime’. 
Robert Frost quickly made the acquaintance 
of many English poets and men of letters, in- 
cluding Edward Thomas, and from being 
acquaintances they swiftly became friends— 
such intimate friends, in fact, that when the 
Frosts returned to America in February 1915 
Edward thought seriously of accompanying 
them. He remained in England, however, per- 
plexed in the extreme. On account of war 
having broken out, his career as a professional 
writer was at a standstill. He longed to serve his 
country, but was undecided how best to do so. 
All that he could do was to fulfil a few outstand- 
ing commissions and write poetry, having 
followed Robert Frost’s precept and example. 
He had made this exciting new departure in 
November 1914, keeping it a secret shared only 
with a few intimates. Not until well into the 
following year did he venture to show his 
poems to critics outside this restricted circle 
and send them to editors under the pseudonym 
of ‘Edward Eastaway’—a disastrous enterprise, 
since every poem he submitted was rejected. 
Nevertheless, he continued to write on with 
increasing confidence and facility—‘I can 
hardly wait to light my fire’, he wrote to Miss 
Farjeon in the ardour of new creation. 

Not only did Robert Frost provide the 
initial impetus for him to turn to verse as a 
medium for self-expression; he also supplied 
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him with a ready-wrought technique, as an 


examination of two characteristic poems by 
Robert Frost—Mending Wall and The Death 
of the Hired Man—readily proves. When North 
of Boston was published, Edward wrote of his 
friend as a poet in terms closely applicable to 
himself: 


‘He will be accused of keeping monoton- 
ously at a low level, because his characters 
are quiet people, and he has chosen the 
unresisting medium of blank verse. I will 
only remark that he would lose far less than 
most modern writers by being printed as 
prose. If his work were so printed, it would 
have little in common with the kind of prose 
that runs to blank verse: in fact, it would 
turn out to be closer knit and more intimate 
than the finest prose is except in its finest 
passages. It is poetry because it is better than 
prose.’ 


As well as ‘the unresisting medium of blank 
verse’, Edward Thomas used rhyme freely, but 
the resemblance between his work and that of 
Robert Frost within the context of the foregoing 
notice still stands. The lightly stressed iambic 
lines of The Glory and Home are entirely charac- 
teristic of his verse as a whole, giving as they 
do an impression of self-communing reverie or 
quiet colloquy. As Walter de la Mare re- 
marked, there is nothing precious, elaborate, 
brilliant, esoteric, or obscure in his poetry. His 
vocabulary was completely adequate to his 
needs, but is of the utmost simplicity. Not that 
his work lacks magic; not the magic of the 
miraculous phrase, but the magic ensuing on 
his power to re-create a country scene and a 
country atmosphere in a few words: 


There they stand, on their ends, the fifty 
faggots 

That once were underwood of hazel and ash 

In Jenny Pinks’s Copse. Now, by the hedge 

Close packed, they make a thicket fancy 
alone 

Can creep through with the mouse and 


It requires time and patience to appreciate 
these poems as they deserve to be appreciated. 
Once this occurs, however, they take unobtru- 
sive but tenacious hold on the hearts and minds 
of their readers and never grow stale. Edward 
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Thomas was not an ‘occasional’ poet, but one 
who—once he had discovered that he could 
write verse—was supplied with a steady flow 
of inspiration. When it is remembered that all 
his poetry was achieved within a period of just 
over two years, during which he was training 
hard to become an efficient soldier, his output 
was considerable. His poetry was a necessity 
of his nature; it was nothing less than his 
spiritual daily bread. The stored impressions 
of a singularly observant eye and retentive 
memory found full and rich harvesting in his 
work; between the covers of his volume of 
Collected Poems there is nothing false or forced 
in a single line. 

Thomas, unlike some of his contempora- 
ries, was not a ‘week-end’ countryman, but a 
countryman to the bone; a countryman by 
adoption, it is true, but nevertheless an authen- 
tic one. He had several homes; but one always 
thinks of him as living at Steep, a hamlet near 
Petersfield on the Sussex-Hampshire border. 
From this or another retreat he would come to 
London in quest cf work; yet although no 
stranger to ‘the Great Wen’, he was always an 
alien there. ‘Gulliver himself’, wrote Walter de 
la Mare, ‘could hardly have looked a stranger 
phenomenon in Lilliput than he appeared in 
Real-Turtle-Soup-Land—his clothes, his gait, 
his face, his bearing.’ Of her first impression of 
him, Miss Farjeon recalls his tall easy figure, 
his tawny colour, the grave pleasant tones of his 
voice, and a swift sidelong glance from keen 
eyes on being introduced. To add to this 
impression, mention must be made of his 
powerful, bony hands, which had cradled so 
many wild birds’ eggs and were familiar with 
every flower in the southern counties, and of 
his countryman’s walk, described by Miss Far- 
jeon as ‘a negligent lope, half-stride, half- 
lounge, which carried him faster, while he 
seemed to walk more leisurely than anybody 
else’. So he travelled by field-path and hill- 
track and winding country lane, avoiding main 
roads whenever possible, carrying map and 
walking-stick (invariably cut by himself; he 
declared that he would rather be seen dead 
than walking with a stick he hadn’t cut him- 
self) until the hour came for England to claim 
him no more. 


From the appearance of his first book of 
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verse in 1917—a slim wartime production by 
the firm of Selwyn & Blount, embellished by 
a fine photograph of himself in profile— 
Edward Thomas’s poems have never lacked 
admirers, and they can now be assured of a 
modest immortality. With his prose, the posi- 
tion is completely different. Of his thirty-odd 
books, the writing of which occupied the 
greater part of his adult life, none remains in 
print nor does there appear to be any likelihood 
of their being reissued. The toil involved in this 
task was the price of his freedom. Rebelling 
against the advice of his father—with whom he 
was never in sympathy—to play for safety on 
coming down from Oxford, preferably by 
obtaining a post in the Civil Service, he re- 
solved to become a literary freelance. This 
entailed his writing articles for such journals 
as would accept them, as well as the writing 
of books for a succession of publishers. (When 
asked for his address, ‘Every publisher in Lon- 
don has it’ came a friend’s swift reply.) Had he 
been content to write quickly and carelessly, 
he would doubtless have been able to earn a 
reasonable living without difficulty. Unfor- 
tunately for his financial comfort, he was a 
scrupulous literary artist, taking infinite pains 
over his work, fretting lest he should be writing 
below his best. The situation was exacerbated 
by his having frequently to write against time 
and for derisory rates of pay. In consequence, 
his brain grew tired and his nerves strained 
beyond endurance. Even when dealing with 
such congenial places as Oxford or Wales, or 
with such congenial people as George Borrow 
or Richard Jefferies, he not infrequently 
sickened of his subject, so that his letters to 
certain friends were dark with melancholy and 
sometimes black with despair. On passing the 
proofs of one of his painfully achieved books, 
he wrote: ‘O if I were not poor, I would burn 
it all and laugh at the publisher. It is neither 
good hackwork nor good Edward Thomas. It 
will hurt me very much to see it in print. Day 
after day I had to excite myself and write what 
I could; and of course I shall be judged as if 
I had chosen the subject freely and had done 
my best at it. It has left me dried up, and I 
feel that I shall never do good, slow, leisurely 
work again.’ Worse still, commissions for books 
were not easily forthcoming, and he had a wife 
and family to support. To a literary agent he 


wrote on one occasion: ‘Is a book on Dryden 
possible? Or on Evelyn the diarist? Or on 
England (I mean particularly the rural parts, 
but also the country as a whole) as seen in 
literature, both native and foreign? Or on 
Lord Jeffrey? . . . I should like Cowper better 
than any...’ 

What is remarkable about Edward Thomas’s 
prose, when one bears in mind the conditions 
under which so much of it was written, is its 
uniformly high quality. No uninitiated reader 
would imagine for a moment that it was any- 
thing but ‘good, slow, leisurely work’. His 
study of Oxford, for instance, one of his earliest 
books and over which he agonized, is written 
in a style which recalls that of Walter Pater, 
who was the dominant literary influence when 
Edward was reading History at Exeter College 
—rhythmical, lapidary, of a classical calm. In 
a description of a gentle scholar of the Univer- 
sity there occurs the following passage: 


‘He was, despite features which the dull 
might call plain, remarkably, and I had 
almost said physically, beautiful, because of 
the clear shining of his character. The tender 
motives that often moulded his lips, the 
purity and grace that found expression in 
his eyes, and the fluctuation of the lines of 
the face in thought which is almost light and 
shade, wrought an immortal beauty out of 
Nature’s poor endowment. . . . His smile, 
on opening Plutarch, was as if he blessed 
and was blessed, and restored the beholder 
to the age of the first revival of learning.’ 


With an increasing mastery of his craft, his 
style became less and less elaborate, and his 
last book—an evocation of his childhood—is 
of a moving simplicity, art very effectively con- 
cealing art. Engrossed though he necessarily 
was in producing books and journalism for 
profit, his writing life was not entirely empty 
of consolations. On account of his having won 
the reputation of being the best contemporary 
critic of verse, he was able to draw the public’s 
attention to the merits of certain poets—W. H. 
Davies, Walter de la Mare, and Robert Frost 
were three—who were struggling for recogni- 
tion. Nor was the writing of books invariably 
an intolerably exacting task. At intervals he 
forgot publishers and public and wrote slender 
volumes of essays for his own satisfaction to 


which he gave such titles as Rose Acre Papers, 
Rest and Unrest, and Light and Twilight. These 
essays foreshadow his poems, as can be seen 
from the following quotation from ‘The Stile’, 
one of the essays in Light and Twilight (a book 
which has a further extrinsic interest, in that 
it was the first of Edward Thomas’s writings 
that Miss Farjeon read and which prompted 
her to ask whether he had written poetry): 


‘Three roads meet in the midst of a little 
green without a house or the sign of one, and 
at one edge there is an oak copse of untrim- 
med hedges. One road goes east, another 
west, and the other north; southward goes a 
path known chiefly to lovers, and the stile 
which transfers them to it from the rushy turf 
is at a corner of the copse. 

‘The country is low, rich in grass and 
small streams, mazily subdivided by crooked 
hedgerows, with here and there tall oaks in 
broken line, or round the farmhouse, in 
musing protective clusters. It is walled in by 
hills on every side, the higher ones bare, the 
lower furred with trees, and so nearly level 
is it that, from any part of it, all these walls 
of hills and their attendant clouds can be 
seen.” 

The discriminating observation of this pas- 
sage, its pre-Raphaelite colour and precision, 
and ‘he author’s instinct for pictorial effect 
are all typical of Edward Thomas’s prose 
work at its best—innumerable examples of 
which can be found not only in the volumes 
of essays referred to above, but in such longer 
books as The Heart of England, The Icknield Way, 
and The South Country. He also excelled in an- 
other form of prose writing—critical biography. 
His studies of Richard Jefferies and George 
Borrow and his Introduction to Cobbett’s 
Rural Rides are marked by their justice, insight, 
and wisdom, for all that they were written 
hastily and for bread. Even his book on so un- 
congenial a subject as Maurice Maeterlinck, 
whose crepuscular effects were diametrically 
opposed to those achieved by his biographer, 
is an admirably balanced and illuminating 
piece of work. It seems more than regrettable 
that his prose should have dwindled into neg- 
lect; yet it is not so tragic a matter as it would 
have been had he not written his poems, since 
the essence of his talent can be found in these; 


Edward Thomas in Perspective 


in writing his poems he was wholly and com- 
pletely himself. 


What was this self? What of his character 
and personality? How did he strike a contem- 
porary? While their friendship was still new, 
he and Miss Farjeon were discussing Shake- 
speare. ‘I suppose’, he remarked, ‘every man 
thinks that Hamlet was written for him, but I 
know he was written for me.’ He was certainly 
Hamlet-like in his moods of introspection, and, 
as Miss Farjeon writes: ‘His world of brooding 
thoughts and tormented sensibilities—and the 
fineness of the thought and the sensibility— 
must have brought his self-communings very 
near Hamlet’s.’ To his sessions of melancholy 
reference has already been made—to what Miss 
Farjeon calls his ‘grey moods’: melancholy 
amounting at times to melancholia, to cure 
which he had recourse to physicians, but with- 
out success. ‘My wife would be the happiest 
woman on earth, if I would let her’, he said 
on one occasion. Miss Farjeon adds the affec- 
tionate comment: ‘The truth is, Helen was 
oftener and more fully happy than any wife 
I knew. Her happiness was an inexhaustible 
well; its zest enhanced the good days, and was 
her source of power against the dark ones. If 
Edward knew that Hamlet was written for him, 
he knew too that Helen was no Ophelia, and 
whatever he was and did she would not drown.’ 
Had things been different—had his wife been 
a second Jane Welsh Carlyle, for instance—one 
scarcely dares speculate what Edward’s fate 
might have been. He was extraordinarily for- 
tunate in having such a wife and such a friend. 
He realized as much, and this knowledge not 
infrequently intensified his distress. Apart 
from his inherent nervous disability, the inces- 
sant strain attendant on his work—self-chosen 
though it was—and the constant disappoint- 
ments and the no less constant humiliations he 
endured at the hands of editors and publishers 
would have gone far to break the heart of any 
but a completely insensitive man—and no in- 
sensitive man could have -written as Edward 
Thomas wrote. How remorseless was the ty- 
ranny to which he was subjected can be gauged 
by the fact that soldiering seemed to him 
closely to resemble freedom. Disiliusionment, 
bitterness, even cynicism were some of the 
bitter fruits of his experience of life; so, too, 
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was a paralysing self-consciousness, which, 
again, was relieved, if not entirely cured, by 
his army life. 

To dwell exclusively on this side of Edward 
Thomas’s character, however, is to give a dis- 
torted account of him. Not only was he capable 
of frequent happiness; he was capable also of 
sheer high-spirited fun. Many of the letters he 
wrote to Miss Farjeon (and by inference to 
other of his friends) are full of this redeeming 
quality; moreover, his wife has insisted on his 
delight in his children and in herself, and on 
the gaiety he brought into his home. He was 
an adept at making quaint, ingenious toys for 
his children, and loved both singing and play- 
ing games with them. With his friends, as a 
rule, he was less exuberant; he was, in fact, 
a man who was more than commonly reticent 
in expressing the very real affection he bore 
them. It was characteristic of him that even 
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with so intimate a friend as Miss Farjeon— 
although he addressed her as ‘My dear Eleanor’ 
—he never signed his letters with his Christian 
name merely. Only once did he convey to her 
what she meant to him—and then only ob- 
liquely. This was when, in a letter he sent her 
a few days before his death, he referred to the 
impending battle. ‘What is coming is to be 
worse than anything I know so far’, he wrote. 
‘It is worse for you and Helen and Mother, I 
know.’ That was all; but it was enough, mean- 
ing far more than if more had been said. 

He had only a few intimate friends; only a 
few to whom he could unburden himself com- 
pletely. There were many, nevertheless, whom 
he greatly liked, and by whom he was be- 
loved. ‘Even to think of him makes him as 
present as if he were entering the room’, wrote 
Walter de la Mare in 1953; adding, says Miss 
Farjeon, ‘like a sigh, “How I wish he were”’.’ 


Midsummer Rain 


o damp and deadened is the day 


Even the robin’s spark is quenched 
In the rain-sodden roadside leaves 
That drip like time and age upon 
The sagging, trampled nettle-flowers. 


Now in an oak-tree’s cradling arms 

With one low pulse a stockdove grieves, 
And memories of tears and death 

And all the light-denying hours 

Surge in my mind like rain-swept boughs 
That tremble to the touch of wind. 


We might have stayed inside the house 

And never heard that lonely voice 

Half-sigh, half-moan among the trees 

Or answered with our own hearts’ cry 

Which sorrow brings, through which we know 
We are alive, quick-nerved and keen 

To suffer joy and meet its cost. 


It is a track we might have missed. 
It is a day we could have lost. 
JOHN BARRON MAYS 


Theatre Notes 


The Rose Tattoo (New); The Long and the Short 
and the Tall (New) ; A Taste of Honey (Wynd- 
ham’s); Eighty in the Shade (Globe); Ghosts 
(Prince’s). 

HE nun-like languishing of Olivia in 

Twelfth Night paled to insignificance beside 
the self-castigating ecstasy of devotion to a dead 
man’s memory witnessed by spectators of Ten- 
nessee Williams’s The Rose Tattoo, passed only 
recently by the Lord Chamberlain for per- 
formance on the English stage. The heroine’s 
loss of her husband occurred at the end of 

Scene I; and the subsequent action was taken 

up with the excessive—and aggressive—orgies 

of grief and thwarted passion indulged in by 
the turbulent dressmaker Seraphina, mocked 
by a malevolent chorus of neighbours, jeered 
at by the playing children, and tormented by 
the—clearly symbolic—visits of a black goat 
which periodically broke into her garden. 
Perhaps the dramatist intended this to suggest 
not only cheated desire but the cuckold’s 
horns; for in due course Seraphina was effec- 
tively disenchanted about her idol’s fidelity— 
and, after the first hours of agonized incredu- 
lity, hurled herself into an amorous revenge 
against heaven and the unfaithful dead. This 
was a typical Tennessee Williams portrait of 
physical obsession: a play in which the lives 
of the main characters—from the bereaved 
mother to a fifteen-year-old daughter as ruth- 
less and undisciplined in desire—were rooted 
in and conditioned by primitive passion, their 
happiness dependent solely on the extent to 
which this was frustrated or fulfilled. Lea 
Padovani brilliantly communicated both the 
emotional extravagance and the childlike 
qualities of Seraphina—her lack of reticence 
and positive revelling in spectacular displays 
of her sorrow, the ferocity of her rages and 
despairs, her superstitious gullibility, and the 
humours of her naive simplicity. The comedy 
of her courtship by Mangiacavallo—a clownish 
truck-driver for whom everything, including 
love, always seemed to go wrong, yet in whom 
the clumsy exuberance of a cart-horse in spring 
continued to triumph over deep despondency 
at his lot—was a delectable piece of acting, 


both by the Sicilian actress and Sam Wana- 
maker, who directed the play. 

The scene of Willis Hall’s The Long and the 
Short and the Tall—which followed The Rose 
Tattoo at the New—was a hut in the Malayan 
jungle in 1942; the characters, three N.C.O.s 
and four privates—a restless, edgy, bickering 
bunch of Welsh, Scots, Yorkshire, and Cock- 
ney—and one Japanese prisoner. The capture 
of this abject little ‘enemy’, speechless with 
terror and later with dumb resignation, and 
the different responses of the British soldiers to 
him, was made the focal point for exploration 
of their characters and attitudes to life, to war, 
and their fellow humans. The uncompromising 
honesty of this play was typical of one of the 
noteworthy features in recent drama (of such 
a play, for example, as Ted Willis’s Hot 
Summer Night, an intelligent and humane 
attempt to put before audiences different 
aspects of the West Indian immigrant problem 
in London; or as—a play of quite a different 
kind—Five-Finger Exercise, with its relentless 
probing of human relationships): that is, a 
refusal to sermonize, offer easy solutions, or 
make any final judgement; a preference to 
present a situation, rather than to persuade or 
draw conclusions. Here, the audience never 
really knew—nor was it part of the dramatist’s 
intention that they should—whether the Bir- 
mingham-stamped cigarette-case found on the 
Japanese prisoner had been looted from British 
dead in the jungle, or had come into his pos- 
session as innocently as the Cockney’s kid 
sister at home had acquired her doll marked 
‘Made in Japan’. And if the Japanese had been 
guilty of looting, what distinction existed 
between his action and that of the most rab- 
bity of themselves—young Sam Whitaker, the 
wireless operator, quietly and steadily amass- 
ing his collection of ‘Nip’ souvenirs to impress 
the neighbours back home? The essence of this 
play was the deceptiveness of all conclusions, 
the constant necessity for the benefit of the 
doubt. The only certainty that did clearly 
emerge was the impossibility of ever reconciling 
the soldier’s duties with his natural impulses 
towards the man on the other side who shared 
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his common humanity and carried, as he did, 
snapshots of wife and family in his wallet. The 
bickering and boredom, the snatches of con- 
fidential reminiscence between the soldiers, 
their uneasy alternations between friendliness 
and unwilling pity for the prisoner with sud- 
den fear, suspicion, and hostility towards the 
unknown quantity of ‘the enemy’, had the 
authentic note of truth; and the raw realism of 
the language—which pulled no punches—was 
in the tradition of Lawler’s memorable Summer 
of the Seventeenth Doll. 

Crude vitality of dialogue was also one of the 
main features of Shelagh Delaney’s A Taste of 
Honey: it positively crackled with the colourful 
idiom of contemporary common speech. There 
is no doubt that this young Salford dramatist— 
eighteen when she wrote this first play which 
has been praised by critics like Graham Greene 
and Angus Wilson—has a sharp ear for the 
way people talk, and a flair for recording it in 
lively, quickfire repartee. Miss Delaney also 
knows how to satisfy the contemporary taste 
for squalor (her scene was a sleazy, malodorous 
tenement room with a leaking roof, dustbin at 
the door, and offstage the mournful concatena- 
tion of fighting cats and sirens on the river) ; 
how, in fact, to give the public a little of every- 
thing that is in the air just now. The colour 
question was briefly raised in the schoolgirl’s 
relationship with the sailor with whom she 
spent Christmas when her mother went off to 
Blackpool with the current man, and in her 
subsequent predicament as the expectant—and 
deserted—mother of a coloured man’s child. 
Homosexuality was introduced in the character 
of Geoff, the young invert who maternally 
fussed and cared for the girl during her preg- 
nancy, until driven out by the return of her 
mother. The relationships between these young 
people—their lightning changes of mood, in- 
consequential spurts of silliness, and sheer high- 
spirited fooling—rang amusingly, and some- 
times movingly, true; while Jo, the heroine— 
brash and truculent precocity alternating with 
a childish vulnerability touchingly unsure of 
itself as it reached out towards a precarious 
sophistication—was an excellently observed 
piece of character-drawing. Frances Cuka 
caught admirably Jo’s quality of urchin reck- 
lessness and waif-like insecurity, and Avis 
Bunnage brought immensely alive the cheerful, 
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unsnubbable vulgarity of Helen, her mother. 
Theatre Workshop’s production, directed by 
Joan Littlewood, was smooth, deft, and witty; 
in, for instance, its trick of having a character 
turn to address or appeal to the audience in 
comic bewilderment—a device reminiscent of 
Osborne’s technique in The Entertainer—or 
drift into an impromptu dance in tune with 
the mood of the moment; or in the ‘Chorus’ 
of the jazz trio which periodically interpolated 
its disenchanted comment on the action. What 
measure of this play’s spectacular success is 
attributable to its having shrewdly caught a 
feeling in the air, and crystallized it at the 
right psychological moment, is difficult to 
decide. As in the case of another prodigy, 
Colin Wilson, it will be interesting to see what - 
Miss Delaney has to say next, and how she will © 
Say it. 

One or two recent play-titles and settings 
have looked towards hotter climates and more 
exotic scenes than this. Following Mr. Hunter’s 
entrancing Riviera (whose touch of the sun 
so effectively disorientated the lives of a hard- 
up schoolmaster and his family) Clemence 
Dane’s Eighty in the Shade gave London play- 
goers a third act on a veranda overlooking a 
sea of tantalizing Sicilian blue, to the plangent 
accompaniment of a goatherd piping nearby. 
Miss Dane’s title, however, referred not to 
a climate of weather, but of mind and heart in 
her heroine, an eighty-year-old actress in retire- 
ment after a career full of resounding glories, 
and chafing resentfully under the restraints 
imposed on her freedom by a managing and 
embittered daughter. The rasping conflict 
between these two women of incompatible atti- 
tudes and temperaments was vividly communi- 
cated; and for all the engaging aspects of the 
wayward parent, imperious and guileful by 
turns, it was possible at times to sympathize 
with the lot of even so repressively domineering 
a daughter as Blanche Carrell. Valerie Taylor 
gave this character an unremitting waspishness 
and formidable aura of pent-up spleen, while 
Robert Flemyng brought the right blend of 
irresponsible charm and disenchanted self- 
knowledge to the part of the son with whom 
the irrepressible octogenarian fled by night to 
Sicily; and Sir Lewis Casson did his best with 
the colourless part of Dame Sophia’s devoted 
follower. The central character was, of course, 
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created for Dame Sybil Thorndike, and the 
play was irradiated by the glow and vigour of 
her unique personality. Her portrayal of a 
spirit still impetuous and unpredictable as in 
its youth, but suffering the fretting indignities 
imposed by a combination of bodily infirmity 
and filial tyranny, her sudden storms of petu- 
lance and the sly gleeful naughtiness of a child 
entranced by the forbidden, held together and 
sustained what was otherwise a slight and un- 
memorable play. 

Another of our finest actresses, Flora Robson, 
has too seldom in recent years been seen in 
plays and parts worthy of her. The character of 
Mrs. Alving in John Fernald’s Old Vic pro- 
duction of Ghosts, which had a short run at 
Prince’s, was one that gave full scope for her 
powers. Her portrait of a woman of indepen- 
dent mind in rebellion against the conventions 
and hypocrisies of her day had integrity and 
a sense of strength held in reserve, of a still 
passionate nature schooled by years of disci- 
pline. In the almost intolerable final scene 
the mother’s agonized cries broke through that 
control as if torn from the depths of her being. 
Few Mrs. Alvings have been more wholly 


An annual award of £1,000 is offered by 
W. H. Smith & Son Ltd. to the author living 
within the Commonwealth (including the 
United Kingdom) whose book, written origi- 
nally in English and published in the United 
Kingdom within the 24 months ending on 31 
December preceding the date of the award, 
makes, in the opinion of the judges, the most 
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involved in the part, or more completely 
given us what in some performances we in- 
sufficiently feel—a sense of the girl and young 
woman she has been; although it is always hard 
to believe Ibsen that such a woman could ever 
have fallen under the spell of the bland par- 
sonical platitudes and pomposities of Manders. 
Donald Wolfit—also after a number of recent 
miscastings—was exactly right in the part, 
giving it a rotund assurance and the appro- 
priate degree of sleek and unctuous self- 
satisfaction. Ronald Lewis, with his restless 
movements and haunted roving of the eyes, was 
a sultrily effective Oswald; and the final 
hideous transformation from passionate, sen- 
suous intelligence to drooling imbecility 
avoided the obvious temptation of over-acting, 
and tailed away, as it should, not with a bang 
of histrionics, but a whimper. Ghosts is, even 
now, for all its familiarity, a stark and terrible 
play—more akin in sombre intensity to Strind- 
berg than Ibsen; and as the curtain came down 
on this brilliant production, applause seemed 
as inappropriate as clapping at a funeral. 
THESPIS 


outstanding contribution to literature. The 
first award (for a book published between 1 
January 1957 and 31 December 1958) will be 
made in the autumn of 1959. 

The procedure for making the award is a 
matter for the judges’ discretion, and no book 
should be submitted to them or to W. H. 
Smith & Son Ltd. 
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Sea-plants 


W: are the ocean’s clouds, 

shadowing its mirror sky 

as we weave and shift; 

riding the tropic deep 

like thunder cumulus on the waves’ eternal drift; 
wraiths among the mountains, where the steep 
volcanic ranges lie 

far under the sea. 


Clouds that drop fatness, 

on which Leviathan fed, 

life of the myriad castes of the sea’s bed 

in the world without man 

where, in the dark waters of earth’s womb, 

all life began 

in Creation’s morning, when the fifth ordinance 
bid the seas bring forth abundance. 


Still we obey 

although another dawn 

drew life to the firmament, our day outworn, 
and love rose out of the sea 

leaving only the cold challenge 

of survival; the cruel moon’s sway 

without rest or ending in the sunless night 


of the tide’s unchanging change. 


We are the ocean’s shrouds, 
enfolding drowned endeavours long ago; 
our continent sways 
where lost Atlantis dreams below 
and the sea-blooms of vivid colours grow, 
wreaths of forgotten ways, 
in the blue darkness of the deep 
which none may know. 
HILARY GLYN 
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Etymology with Special Reference to 
English. By A. S. C. Ross. Deutsch. 30s. 

A History of the English Language. by 
G. L. Brook. Deutsch. 155. 

Medieval English. By R. Karsser. The 
Author, Markobrunner Str. 21, Berlin/ 
Wilmersdorf. DM 18.50. 

Form in Modern English. By D. W. Brown, 
W. C. Brown, and D. Baitey. Oxford (New 
York). 245. (Paper.) 

Naming-Day in Eden. By N. J. JAcoss. 
Gollancz. 155. 

A good elementary book on etymology is 
badly needed, but although parts of Professor 
Ross’s book will be found useful by ‘the Second 
Year student at the University’ for whom it is 
intended, elsewhere he assumes a knowledge 
which such a student is unlikely to possess. 
For example, the definition of etymology in 
the first chapter, and its illustration by a series 
of formulae, will leave most readers merely 
bewildered. This is followed by useful examples, 
annotated and explained, from the standard 
etymological dictionaries, although some of 
the footnotes rather arouse admiration for the 
author’s erudition than contribute to the en- 
lightenment of the reader. The second chapter 
contains a useful brief survey of the develop- 
ment of the Indo-European phonemes down to 
the end of the Middle English period, while in 
the third various selected English etymologies 
well illustrate the problems and difficulties 
involved in the subject. No index is given, and 
the glossary of less well-known technical terms 
which takes its place is less helpful than it might 
have been. With so much useful material in 
the second and third chapters it is a pity that 
the difficult matter at the beginning could not 
have been presented in a more simplified form. 

Professor Brook’s apology for adding yet 
another to the number of books dealing with 
the history of the language is fortunately super- 
fluous. Inevitably, he follows a similar plan and 
uses material common to other books on the 
subject, but he has illustrations of his own and 
deals at some length with aspects which are too 
frequently almost ignored. He opens with an 


interesting and enlightening chapter on the 
nature of language, explains briefly but clearly 
the comparative method, describes the chief 
Indo-European languages, and gives a short 
account of the development of English. Chap- 
ters on phonetics and phonology do not afford 
much opportunity for new material, but Pro- 
fessor Brook is particularly good at showing 
how the different changes have left their marks 
on the language of today. An account of the 
spelling includes a reasoned statement of the 
case for and against spelling reform, and par- 
ticularly valuable chapters deal with syntax 
and semantics. Finally, some of the trends of 
modern English are pointed out, and an indi- 
cation given of work still to be done. An excel- 
lent and up-to-date bibliography completes 
a book which the general reader will find 
interesting and informative and which even the 
expert cannot afford to neglect. 

Dr. Kaiser has now produced an English 
version of his excellent anthology of medieval 
English. In it the short bibliographical notes 
introducing the various extracts have been 
brought up to date and very considerable addi- 
tions made to the texts. Some of the extracts 
have been enlarged, while new pieces include 
the Leiden Riddle, the Site of Durham, more of 
the charters and homilies, extracts from Richard 
Ceur de Lyon, Margery Kempe, the Stonor 
Papers, Gregory’s Chronicle, and the Paston 
Letters. A number of new and excellent plates 
have been added, some of them illustrating the 
Sutton Hoo objects, others medieval coins and 
manuscripts. The first edition of this book was 
one of the best, and certainly the cheapest, 
of the available anthologies of medieval Eng- 
lish, and in its revised form it is even better. 
A second volume, to include the glossary, is 
promised for the near future, and the appear- 
ance of this will make the collection of texts 
in the first volume much more usable by those 
for whom it is intended. 

Form in Modern English is an outline of 
modern English grammar written in essay 
form. After a definition of grammar and a 
discussion of the reasons for studying it, the 
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authors deal with the three grammatical 
devices, word-order, inflexions, and function 
words, and then pass on to the different parts 
of speech, in the process describing some of the 
more common sentence patterns. The more 
complicated ones are then treated, followed by 
a chapter on past and present which gives a 
too brief account of the development of English 
and of the different kinds of contemporary 
English. Some syntactical points are then 
dealt with, and a series of exercises follows. 
The information given is sound and up to 
date, and as an elementary book on English 
grammar the work has much to recommend it. 
But it is doubtful if the essay method is the 
best way of treating the subject; essential points 
tend to get lost instead of standing out as they 
should. 

Dr. Jacobs touches briefly and lightly on a 
large number of linguistic matters, ranging 
from theories on the origin of language to the 
problem of correctness, alphabet mysticism, 
semantics, &c. The information given is 
accurate enough, though the author never goes 
very deeply into any one subject. He manages 
to explain in passing a good many technical 
linguistic terms, and his fondness for out-of- 
the-way words should send his readers often 
and profitably to the dictionary. Not all the 
material is strictly relevant to the ostensible 
subject, and the discursive and determinedly 
light-hearted style takes a little getting used to. 
But on the whole the book is an entertain- 
ing miscellany of philosophy, linguistics, and 
Hebrew legend, showing much erudition and 
plenty of common sense. 

R. M. WILSON 


Charles Dickens: The World of His 
Novels. By J. Hirurs Oxford 
(Harvard U.P.). 30s. 

Tennyson and ‘The Princess’—Reflec- 
tions of an Age. By Jonn KiLimam. 
University of London: Athlone Press. 35s. 

The Letters of Mary Wordsworth: 1800- 
1855. Selected and edited by Mary E. 
Burton. Oxford. 42s. 


There are books one may be tempted to ap- 
proach too solemnly or too sceptically. Such a 
work is the first volume on our list. Professor 
Miller, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
analyses Dickens as he finds him revealed in 
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Pickwick, Oliver Twist, Martin Chuzzlewit, Bleak 
House, Great Expectations, and Our Mutual Friend. 
Connecting glimpses are given of the other 
novels, which confirm the author’s belief that 
Dickens was preoccupied with the relation of 
the individual or the ‘self’ to the outside world 
or society, and that, while this concern per- 
sisted to the end, his ideas on the subject 
changed. 

With Pickwick the age of innocence closed. 
Thereafter Dickens saw men struggling, against 
great external odds, to attain selfhood and to 
be free. For a time, thinking that the individual 
was moulded largely from without, he imagined 
that liberation might come through society; 
but increasingly he realized that the individual 
makes his own world, and that he must re- 
nounce self in order to find it. This basically 
Christian conception was not carried to its 
logical conclusion: ‘no character in Dickens 
finally achieves authentic selfhood by estab- 
lishing direct relation with God.’ Inasmuch, 
however, as Dickens shows that ‘self-denying, 
self-creating love’ succeeds where ‘the active 
assertion of will aad the passive hope of great 
expectations both fail’, he must be accounted 
a fundamentally religious teacher. We may 
sometimes smile at the ingenuity with which 
the writer makes evidence fit the theory; yet 
he knows and loves his Dickens too well to fall 
into mere academic abstraction. Abundantly 
vital, he convinces us that Dickens was at least 
more of a spiritual seer than has commonly 
been appreciated. 

To what extent was Tennyson a seer, 
spiritual and social, in The Princess? We can- 
not with surety deduce his own view about the 
nature and status of woman from this medley 
of story-telling and of characters debating the 
matter one with another. Some critics see him 
as the typically complacent Victorian male. 
Others, including the author of Tennyson and 
‘The Princess’, maintain that he was among the 
pioneers in recognizing woman’s full potenti- 
alities and in claiming for her an equal partner- 
ship with man. Different passages may point 
to different conclusions, and, oddly enough, 
Professor Killham does not quote lines, from 
the lips of the Prince, that might most strongly 
support his own view. 

Not that he is mainly concerned with justi- 
fying Tennyson or with assessing The Princess 
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as poetry. His purpose, finely and urbanely 
achieved after extensive research, is to catch 
‘reflections of an age’. He shows that Tennyson 
was sensitively alert to contemporary personali- 
ties, ideas, and movements, such as the Saint- 
Simonians, Robert Owen, the new mechanics’ 
institutes, or the feminist controversy which was 
rife on all sides, and of which we are given a 
particularly full and interesting account. Tenny- 
son had conceived the poem some years before 
he wrote it, and repeated revisions and addi- 
tions, after it had appeared, suggest that his 
own vision broadened; though even at first, 
over-influenced as he may have been by his 
friend Kemble, he did not on principle oppose 
higher education for women so much as he 
resented the sex-antagonism implicit in some 
of the feminist agitation of the day. 

As for what now appear disparate elements 
in the poem—the mixture of Arabian and 
Persian fantasy and of medieval chivalry with 
zest for new scientific discoveries and a concern 
with the theory of evolution—no incongruity 
would have been felt at a time when there was 
popular simultaneous interest in all these 
things. Even the tournament in the poem can 
be traced to a mock one staged at Eglinton 
Castle in 1839. In order to attract the widest 
possible number of readers, whether for his 
own advantage or (as Professor Killham thinks) 
for more altruistic reasons, Tennyson deliber- 
ately provided ingredients for which there was 
a lively demand. 

Of The Letters of Mary Wordsworth it must 
suffice to say that this labour of piety serves 
at long last to give the poet’s wife her due. 
Hitherto overshadowed by Dorothy, Coleridge, 
and others of the circle, Mary was a woman of 
great abilities and of exceptionally fine charac- 
ter, self-disciplined into serenity. If we have to 
admit that her letters, on the whole, lack any 
great intrinsic appeal, no disparagement of 
herself is implied. That she could hold her own 
in the realm of the mind is not to be doubted. 
In the circumstances, however, domestic and 
practical affairs necessarily claimed much of 
her attention. Besides sacrificing herself un- 
complainingly to ‘Willy’ and the family, she 
was a good friend to many others in need. 
Whether the marriage was so idyllic as Miss 
Burton in her introduction would have us 
believe is another matter. A mass of letters can 
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still leave much open to conjecture, and, how- 
ever fond one may be of Wordsworth’s 
poetry, one may still question if he shared 
Mary’s capacity for disinterested love. 
GILBERT THOMAS 


Turgenev’s Literary Reminiscences and 
Autobiographical Fragments. Trans- 
lated and introduced by Davin Macar- 
sHack. With an essay by Epmunp Wi:son. 
Faber. 255. 

Herman Melville. A Biography. By Lzon 
Howarp. Cambridge (California U.P.). 
175. 6d. 

Conrad the Novelist. By Atsert J. GuErR- 
arp. Oxford (Harvard U.P.). 30s. 


A bizarre triad of excellence: the westernized 
and conscience-ridden Turgenev; his almost 
exact contemporary Melville, of the cluttered 
style and bold, erratic imagination; haunted 
Conrad with his exotic laboratory, swarming 
adjectives and parallel clauses. Yet the three 
meet. Turgenev, in his Reminiscences, burns to 
prove himself both native son and justified 
exile. Melville anticipates the Conrad sharers 
and secretives, the same night-watch over the 
soul. Conrad knows his Flaubert, wants to 
establish himself in the tradition and yet, for 
all his scrupulous style, emerges as a cosmic 
rather than a social inquirer. They all ran; 
away is towards. Theirs is the lyrical anguish 
of shifting about. Their idioms are eclectic and 
forced. Turgenev tries not to think in French; 
Melville selects a Nantucket vernacular; 
Conrad, ill at ease, self-consciously overdoes 
the right thing. They are all out of tune with the 
immediate circumstances of their readers. They 
all over-compensate for the special, almost 
perverse quality of their travels. Even Turgenev 
finds his homeland painfully exotic and is dis- 
tressed by the obloquy with which it greets 
Fathers and Sons (1862) and Smoke (1866). They 
are all bewildered by their own ideals. 

Turgenev, of course, was impartial to a 
fault. Goncharov suspected this calm, balanced 
successor to the unsteady Gogol. Early in his 
writing career Turgenev had been closely 
associated with the extreme progressives who 
in 1847 took over Pushkin’s quarterly The Con- 
temporary. Rather too much the aristocratic 
aesthete, he broke with them in 1858. The 
publication of his Literary Reminiscences (1869) 
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and autobiographical fragments (added 1874- 
83) was meant to vindicate him as a liberal 
conscience and to rebut The Contemporary’s 
derision. Hence the tedious plethora of proof in 
A Literary Party at P. A. Pletnyov’s and Reminis- 
cences of Belinsky; hence the pathetic apologia 
Apropos of ‘Fathers and Sons’: Turgenev had 
once belonged, had been esteemed even by 
Belinsky, whom they all revered. These 

Zhivago-like worries apart, there are fascinat- 
ing sketches of Gogol and Lermontov, as well 
as glimpses of Pushkin. The eight ‘autobio- 
graphical’ pieces are less gossipy ; three of them 
—My Mates Sent Me (a story of the 1848 revolu- 
tion), The Execution of Tropmann (hypnotically 
frightful), and The Quail (a children’s story)— 
are little masterpieces. Mr. Magarshack’s 
translation is fluent and idiomatic; his intro- 
duction puts the biographical and social com- 
plexities clearly; and Edmund Wilson’s fifty- 
page essay is exemplary. 

* Mr. Howard’s biography of Melville (1951), 
now reissued as a paper-back, is urbanely 
comprehensive. Solidly factual yet unclogged, 
intimate with Melville’s life and his work’s 
provenance yet objective about his inconstant 
literary merit, it is the last biographical word. 
There are numerous intriguing glimpses of 
the man at work, trying to keep the wolf from 
the door without descending to the popular 
pulp the publishers wanted. His works are 
presented as events in a highly emotional life. 
In fact this is a frankly botanizing book; it 
gives a consummate sense of Melville as a man 
often bewildered by a surplus of impressions, 
moving slowly from democratic idealism to 
moderation and discarding ‘optimist cheer’ for 
a final ‘I am sleepy, and the oozy weeds about 
me twist’. Not only does it brilliantly debunk 
a rabble of unscholarly symbol-chasers but, in 
its chaste portrayal of a developing stoic, it is 
as moving as a great novel. 

Mr. Guerard’s astute and imaginative study 
depends considerably on full analyses of Lord 
Jim and Nostromo. Conrad, evasive and de- 
tached, cherished order and ‘fidelity’ in the 
self as in society; yet he had an incorrigible 
sympathy for the outlaw. Mr. Guerard’s tabu- 
lation of Conrad’s inner conflicts (pp. 57-58) 
is a model of sensitive induction and, like his 
long first chapter “The Journey Within’, per- 
haps could not have been managed by a critic 


who was not a novelist himself. The same is 
true of Mr. Guerard’s interpretation of Con- 
rad’s varying remoteness, in both style and 
method, from his subject-matter. The problems 
are psychological and infectious; Conrad is the 
first English novelist, says Mr. Guerard, to turn 
psychic necessity into a rhetorical device; and 
comparisons with Dostoevsky, Faulkner, Scott 
Fitzgerald, and Graham Greene need to be 
made. Mr. Guerard makes them sanely. This 
is just the way to tackle aloof, luxuriant Con- 
rad; his obsessions belong to our day. His 
former inaccessibility has become the measure 
of present-day critical endeavour. Like Everest, 
he is there. 

PAUL WEST 


The Journals and Papers of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. Edited by Humpury 
Housgz, completed by Granam Srorey. 
Oxford. 635. 

The Sermons and Devotional Writings 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited with 
an Introduction by CuristopHer Devin. 
Oxford. 42s. 


From the frontispiece to the second of these 
volumes the poet’s features stare out unfocused. 
The lustreless glance is lost in space; the line 
of the chin is firm yet ineffectual. With its white 
and washed-out look, it is anything but a happy 
face. ‘I am like a straining eunuch,’ wrote 
Hopkins in some notes while on a retreat, a 
short period before his death; and, again, in 
a letter twelve days later, ‘All impulse fails me 
... 1am a eunuch.’ This terrible conflict of 
hope and frustration was fought out all the 
way, in the poet’s verse and prose; and any- 
thing which brings light to the mystery will 
interest the curious student of men. 

The two present volumes, which are to be 
regarded as a second supplemented edition 
to The Notebooks and Papers of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins edited by Humphry House and pub- 
lished in 1937, enrich our sense of the priest’s 
and poet’s problems, and are full of absorbing 
matter themselves. Much new material has 
been unearthed, and House was working on 
a fresh compilation when he died in 1955. The 
poet’s secular writings in prose have thus been 
finally presented under the auspices of Mr. 
Graham Storey, of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; 
while, by the first editor’s wish, Fr. Devlin, 
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S.J., has made himself responsible for the 
religious prose writings collected in the second 
volume. 

In this formidable array of evidence, objec- 
tively marshalled by the editors in charge, we 
have deep shafts of understanding into the 
poet’s difficult lot. It is, undoubtedly, Fr. 
Devlin’s volume which opens up the most 
penetrating of these. Fr. Devlin is both just 
and forthright. He does not minimize the pains 
and defeats which Hopkins’s professed mem- 
bership of the Society of Jesus entailed. Neither 
does he seek to diminish the final certitude of 
consolation which the poet obtained by obedi- 
ence to its orders. His general preface and his 
separate introductions to the sermons, con- 
templations, and retreat-notes of the poet are 
models of fairness, relevance, and grace. 
‘Hopkins’, he tells us, ‘was ordained priest in 
1887 at the age of thirty-three. In the years 
that followed he was wounded three times in 
his expectation of a full and useful life: first 
as a scholar, secondly as a preacher, and thirdly 
as a writer.’ It is doubtful if anything better 
has been written on the poet’s tortured psy- 
chology than Fr. Devlin’s nine-page introduc- 
tion to the Isolated Discourses and Private Notes. 
Here he locates the factors responsible for the 
poet’s deep depression: lack of encouragement 
and understanding from the English Provincial 
of his order (Fr. Edward Ignatius Purbrick, 
who led the Society in this country from 1880 
to 1886), ‘a slight—but fatal—sympathy with 
the Pharisee rather than with the Publican’; 
and the repercussion of this attitude when it 
came to self-examination, which laid him 
open to auto-laceration of a peculiarly non- 
purifying nature (‘loathing of my life . . . more 
loathing . . . helpless loathing’ record three 
retreat-notes). It is good to know, as Fr. Devlin 
makes plain, that this murderous self-hatred 
was transcended in the few short months before 
his death. 

There is less illumination on Hopkins’s 
personality in The Journals and the Papers, but 
much new matter to augment our knowledge 
of the poet’s aesthetic and critical intelligence. 
Among the fresh findings printed here are five 
more undergraduate essays, including one on 
The Origin of Our Moral Ideas written for his 
tutor, Walter Pater; three ‘early diaries’ (1862- 
6); an additional prefix, containing two years’ 


entries, to the Journal of 1866-75; two sets of 
lecture-notes used by the poet when he was 
acting as Professor of Rhetoric at Manresa 
House, Roehampton (the short piece on the 
distinction between Poetry and Verse being 
specially rewarding). Of the six appendices, 
the most important is a note on Hopkins as 
Musician by John Stevens, with a selection of 
song-scores by the poet. 

DEREK STANFORD 


Textual and Literary Criticism. By Frep- 
son Bowers. Cambridge. 225. 6d. 

A Grammar of Metaphor. By Cuxristine 
BrookE-Rosg. Secker & Warburg. 425. 

Contemporary Literary Scholarship. Ed- 
ited by Lewis Leary. Bell. 425. 


Since most modern critics insist that the text 
must be the starting-point of literary criticism, 
it is unfortunate that so few of them seem to 
take the trouble of verifying the authenticity of 
the material on which they base their theories. 
In his lectures on Textual and Literary Criticism, 
Professor Bowers discusses some of the extra- 
ordinary results of ‘misplaced confidence in an 
improperly edited text’ by such notable writers 
as Professor Caroline Spurgeon, Mr. Delmore 
Schwartz, Professor Empson, and Dr. Leavis. 
Perhaps the most amusing of the examples he 
quotes is the late F. O. Matthiesen’s elaborate 
comment on a phrase of Melville’s in a later 
edition of White Jacket—‘soiled fish of the sea’ 
—which was, in fact, a compositor’s error for 
‘coiled fish of the sea’. Nor, when it comes to 
reprints, can the authors themselves be relied 
upon any more than printers and editors, for 
even Mr. T. S. Eliot is shown to have over- 
looked mistakes in the reprints of his poetry. 
The second chapter is devoted to Whitman’s 
copy for the 1860 edition of Leaves of Grass, and 
here Professor Bowers provides a step-by-step 
account of his own deductive methods in 
following up various clues in order to establish 
the original aim of the author and the sub- 
sequent development of his ideas. The two 
remaining chapters deal with the textual 
criticism of Shakespeare and the editing of 
early dramatic texts. Without overstating the 
need in any way, this absorbing volume makes 
an effective appeal for closer liaison between 
the literary critic and the textual scholar. 

Paradoxically, Miss Christine Brooke-Rose 
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owes the freshness of her approach to the study 
of metaphor to her interest in Middle English 
and Old French poetry, which has given her 
a new insight and induced her to attempt the 
analysis and classification of metaphor on a 
syntactical basis. ‘Metaphor’, she says in justi- 
fication of this approach, ‘is not merely the 
perception of similarity in dissimilarity, it is 
the changing of words by one another, and 
syntax is rich in methods of doing this.’ In A 
Grammar of Metaphor she applies the knowledge 
she has gained by her efforts to a close examina- 
tion of the work of fifteen poets, ranging from 
Chaucer to Dylan Thomas, in such a com- 
prehensive manner as to convince the reader 
that her method, if somewhat tedious at times 
and exposed to obvious limitations, is neverthe- 
less a rewarding one. Miss Brooke-Rose does 
not hesitate to refute the generalizations of 
literary authorities when the evidence she has 
so painstakingly collected seems to warrant it; 
as, for instance, in the case she presents for both 
the copula and the intransitive verb. Indeed, 
if this volume does not itself help to establish 
her own authority on what has always proved 
to be a mercurial subject, it will certainly act 
as a stimulus upon other poets and critics. The 
last chapter, in which she summarizes her 
findings on the poets she has studied from this 
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angle, should be of particular importance in 
restoring some of our perspectives. 
Contemporary Literary Scholarship, sponsored by 
the National Council of Teachers of English 
(U.S.A.), is an impressive collection of essays 
intended primarily as a ‘useful guide’ for 
teachers whose many and varied duties in 
these days make it impossible for them to keep 
up with the trends and achievements of modern 
scholarship. That is toputit verymodestly, for the 
volume is so informative and so lucidly written 
that it should be of immense value to all in- 
telligent readers. It is divided into four sections: 
the first concerned with the general problems of 
the teacher, the second dealing with periods of 
literature from the age of Beowulf and Chaucer 
to the present day in Britain and America, the 
third concentrating upon the different branches 
of contemporary writing, and the last devoted to 
a consideration of the literary public. Although 
one would hardly expect to find the work of in- 
dividual writers discussed in any great detail ina 
survey of this nature, it is surprising to discover 
just how thoroughly the ground has been covered 
by the eighteen contributors, each of whom is a 
specialist in his own field; and, in spite of the 
disparity between their critical approaches, 
how high a standard has been maintained. 
HOWARD SERGEANT 
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Fe centuries poets and critics have been 
attempting to pin down the elusive essence 
of poetry in all its aspects. The World of Poetry 
—which the author has been compiling over 
the past twenty-five years—is a scrapbook of 
just such definitions and observations, by 
writers ranging frora Aristotle to Auden, 
Plotinus to Ezra Pound. The anthology is 
divided into sections under such headings 
as ‘Imagination’, “Thought and Feeling’, 
‘Metaphor’, ‘Inspiration’, ‘Solitude and 
Society’, ‘Poetic Diction’, “The Public’, and 
so on. Its value lies in the illuminating com- 
posite picture which emerges of poetry both as 
an art and an attitude to life. 

In his Foreword Mr. MacNeice says that 
these poems of his own selection are not neces- 


sarily his eighty-five best—nor even his own 
favourites—but those which are most repre- 
sentative of different phases, and kinds, of his 
work. Some are religious, or concerned with 
spiritual quest (it is good to see here the too 
seldom reprinted The Creditor) ; some recall the 
world and experience of childhood; many are 
vividly observed cameos of places—from Car- 
rickfergus and the Dublin of Slum Song to the 
London spring of Street Scene or the British 
Museum Reading Room—and of people, like 
The Libertine and The Gardener. The best of 
the love poems are here—Leaving Barra, Meet- 
ing Point, First Light, and The Sunlight on the 
Garden—and various war-time pieces—Convoy, 
Brother Fire, The Streets of Laredo, and the disen- 
chanted Bar-Room Matins. This selection richly 
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illustrates MacNeice’s technical virtuosity, his 
deft, ironical wit, and reverence for the unique- 
ness of the individual identity celebrated in 
such poems as Prayer before Birth and the fine 
The Kingdom. 

Greek history and mythology furnish C. A. 
Trypanis with most of his subjects in The Cocks 
of Hades: with charac lheus, Odysseus 
sleeping on the shore, Helen, Orestes speak- 
ing to Pylades—and places—Delphi, Lesbos, 
Naxos, Cnossus, and all the lingering echoes 
of the events associated with them. These 
poems sensuously evoke the landscape of olive 
and cypress, the lizard sunning itself, the 
mountain goat, the cicada (‘grey, dry-ribbed 
singer of the summer heat’); of the burning 
white Eastern Mediterranean noon and the 

Grape-blue, tall Aegean light. 
The glitter and salty tang of that sea blows 
through many of them—the beautiful Cock at 
Sea, The Pier, Three Fishermen, The Shipbuilder. 
Mr. Trypanis is a very good poet indeed: he 
writes with classical economy and discipline, 
and the cool clarity of outline which often 
recalls—an image he himself more than once 
uses—the carving of figures on a frieze. 

Mr. Lerner’s is an unusually assured first 
volume. His main interests are people—the 
blind woman on the crowded pavement; the 
thoughts of the family at night in the silent 
house, in the title poem; the football crowds 
streaming home—and places, from Northern 
Ireland to Ghana. His evocation of landscape 
has a water-colour delicacy: 

Around the threading train lie fields like 

quilts 

Feeling the needling paths in every fold. 

Dark patches spread like darns. The damp 

sky melts 

And spreads in shapely stains of brown on 

gold. 
‘Shapely’ (one of the poet’s own favourite 
epithets) applies especially well to these ele- 
gant, carefully wrought verses, whose tradi- 
tional patterns of rhyme and metre—as he 
himself remarks, both accurately and dis- 
armingly, 

My verses rhyme and echo: pleasing as 

A husband’s kiss, and just as passionless— 
have a clear-edged precision refreshingly tinged 
with ironical candour. 
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Of a rather more considering, contemplative 
turn of mind, James Harrison is another poet 
who never raises his voice; but the quietness 
of tone in Catchment Area does not conceal the 
real dexterity and accomplishment of his work 
—well illustrated by such deceptively simple 
pieces as Water or the poignant The Dreamer, 
and his subtle exploration of the moods of love 
in Five Negative Sonnets. His use of pararhyme 
and internal rhyme is especially felicitous. 

The analogy drawn by Rex Taylor’s pub- 
lishers between his mood and technique and 
that of Edward Thomas is most appropriate in 
poems like Lanes, The Farmyard Pond, At the 
Wood’s Edge, The Stream, and The Path. This 
unemphatic Lancashire poet delights in country 
minutiae—the teeming insect life laid bare by 
the scythe, fledglings in the ivy, the dance of 
the dragonfly. He is sometimes prone to such 
archaisms as ‘ere’ and ‘betwixt’, or the poetic 
cliché (‘drunk with toil’), but pastoral themes 
are clearly his forte. The long Poem for Voices 
—inspired by the story of the Irish rebel 
Michael Collins—which concludes the volume 
is altogether less successful. 

By contrast with these quiet-toned talents, 
Kenneth Rexroth is a poet of vigorous pug- 
nacity, who strongly feels that ‘the poet is 
always called upon to play his role of prophet’, 
particularly in a society ‘grow[ing] daily more 
depraved and destructive’. Unfortunately his 
crusading indignation against bureaucrat, 
war-monger, and all the other enemies of the 
good life too often tips him over into the un- 
disciplined ranting of hysteria—notably in the 
memorial poem for Dylan Thomas, Thou 
Shalt Not Kill, an embarrassing display of feel- 
ing run riot. When this poet is not screaming, 
his manner is that of the bald, flat statement 
too seldom transmuted from the language of 


prose. 

Another poet from across the Atlantic, 
Robert Lowell, maintains a level, seldom vary- 
ing tone and pace in his Life Studies, which 
mainly consists of versified autobiography. 
These portraits of the habits and eccentricities 
of relatives seen through the eyes of a small 
boy—of his Aunt Sarah and Uncle Devereux 
Winslow, of his grandfather who found 

his grandchild’s fogbound solitudes 
sweeter than human society, 
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of his naval officer father and his mother— 
pinpoint with a wealth of precise detail the 
familiar, remembered fabric of his childhood 
background, and delineate with dry, affec- 
tionate humour the vagaries of its main actors. 

Of two recent poetry anthologies, the 
second Guinness Book of Poetry contains the 
three Cheltenham Festival prizewinning poems 
—by John Press, Patricia Beer, and Norman 
McCaig—and about seventy poems which last 
year’s judges for the Guinness Poetry Awards 
considered the best to have made their first 
appearance up to the first half of 1958. No 
poet is represented by more than a single poem, 
and the range is wide—from Robert Graves, 
George Barker, and the Auden generation to 
‘Movement’ poets like Larkin and Holloway. 
The tenth annual issue of the Borestone Moun- 
tain Poetry Awards volume, Best Poems of 1957, 
which is sub-titled ‘A Compilation of Original 
Poetry published in Magazines of the English- 
Speaking World in 1957’, inevitably contains 
more names less generally known on this side 
of the Atlantic; but some younger poets, like 
Thomas Blackburn, John Smith, Ted Hughes, 
and Anthony Thwaite appear in both volumes 
(the last two with the same poem in each). 
Taken with the current P.E.N. anthology 
(reviewed in our last issue) these two selections 
offer an admirably catholic picture of what is 
happening in poetry today. 

Two recent additions to Heinemann’s 
‘Poetry Bookshelf’? Series are welcome: the 
selection from Coleridge because it brings 
before readers a representative choice of the 
lesser-known poems generally over-shadowed 
by the acknowledged masterpieces; that from 
Emily Dickinson because it offers the first 
edition of her work available in this country 
at a reasonable price, while making use of the 
new definitive text in Thomas H. Johnson’s 
three-volume collected edition which came 
from Harvard in 1955. Each selection has a 
long and admirably discerning critical-bio- 
graphical introduction: Mr. Reeves’s percep- 
tive essay on Emily especially is sufficient 
reason in itself for buying the book. 

Penguin Books continue their good work of 
bringing poetry to the largest possible public 
with their new selection of Canadian verse, 
and the reprint of their anthology of English 
verse first published in 1956. Ralph Gustaf- 
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son’s selection ranges over a hundred years and 
well illustrates the evolution and native vitality 
of poetry in Canada—which, he says in his in- 
troduction, ‘came to maturity slowly and with 
difficulty’. The Penguin Book of English Verse 
spans four centuries, from Wyatt and Surrey 
to round about 1940, and includes American 
poets from Emerson and Poe to Wallace 
Stevens and Marianne Moore. Original spell- 
ing and punctuation have been retained in 
the earlier extracts, and passages are included 
from longer poems like Paradise Lost, The Rape 
of the Lock, and The Prelude. Hardy, with nine 
poems, seems to be over-represented in relation 
to other poets, while each of the single poems 
by Day Lewis and MacNeice is a disappointing 
choice. But this is to carp at plenty, especially 
when so moderately priced. 

Joan Warburg is a quiet poet in the tradi- 
tional manner. Although she should guard 
against such clichés as the hills ‘like giants 
refreshed’, she has a real feeling for the home- 
liness of the small things of nature—as in Wet, 
The Hush, or the delicate economy of Winter 
Picture. Her evocations of winter in the country- 
side are especially successful. 

MARGARET WILLY 
Books noticed above: 
The World of Poetry, selected and arranged by Ciive 

Sansom. Phoenix House. 25s. 

Eighty-Five Poems, by Lovurs MacNetce. Faber. 
10s. 6d. 

The Cocks of Hades, by C. A. Trypants. Faber. 125. 6d. 

Domestic Interior, by LAURENCE Lerner. Hutchinson. 

155. 

Catchment Area, by James Harrison. Oxford. 105. 6d. 
Poems, by Rex Tayior. Hutchinson. 155. 
In Defence of the Earth, by KennetuH Rexrorn. 

Hutchinson. 15s. 

Life Studies, by Ropert Lowett. Faber. 10s. 6d. 

The Guinness Book of Poetry, 1957-1958. Putnam. 
10s. 6d. 

Best Poems of 1957: Borestone Mountain Poetry Awards, 

1958. Stanford U.P. $2.95. 
Selected Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, edited by 

James Reeves. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

Reeves. Heinemann. 85s. 6d. 

The Penguin Book of Canadian Verse, edited by RALPH 

Gustarson. Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 

The Penguin Book of English Verse, edited by Joun 

Haywarp. Penguin Books. 4s. 6d. 


The Secret Spring, by Joan Warsurc. Shakespeare 
Head Press. 10s. 6d. 
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A Field of Vision, by Norman Ives. Mitre Press. 
7s. 6d. 

Bodily Responses, by Grorce BucHanan. Gaber- 
bocchus. 8s. 6d. 

In Another Room, by Peter Cuampxin. Linden Press. 
75. 6d. 
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Poems, by Boris Pasrernak. Peter Russell. 55. 


Paper). 

The Deserted Village, by GARDNER. Those 
Broken Journeys, by A. V. Bowen. Outposts 
Publications. 25. 6d. each (paper). 

Thirty-Eight Sonnets, by HARotp Goav. Westminster 
Press (distributed by J. & E. Bumpus). 25. 6d. 
(paper). 
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N his Critical Appreciation of Chaucer Professor 

Paull F. Baum has written a stimulating 
and in many ways an attractive book. It seems 
a pity, therefore, that his familiarity with the 
fourteenth-century English background hardly 
keeps pace with his enthusiasm for his subject. 
For example, Chaucer is said to have been 
‘J.P. for Kent’. He was a Knight of the Shire, 
which was something totally different. No 
parliamentary duties or privileges were at- 
tached to the office of custos pacis. Neither the 
translations from Boccaccio nor the modern- 
ized versions of the Middle English text 
are invariably felicitous. The significance of 
Madame Eglentyne’s ‘conscience’ is missed; 
and surely the cry of Troilus before the ‘coldé 
dorés’ of Criseyde means ‘but for all that mob 
there’, not ‘if there were not so many people 
watching’. It is also strange that no help should 
have been sought from Hoccleve when build- 
ing up a picture of the man Chaucer, and 
strangest of all when the Wif of besidé Bath 
is described as ‘a paragon of feminine virility’. 
Yet the book justifies both itself and its writer 
by sending us back with fresh delight to Hoc- 
cleve’s ‘universal fadir in sciénce’; and the 
loathly figure of the Pardoner has never been 
more deftly or more tellingly isolated from the 
Canterbury Cavalcade. 

Dr. E. V. Rieu’s translation of The Voyage of 
the Argo by Apollonius of Rhodes leads us 
inevitably, though indirectly, back to Chaucer, 
by way of the unfinished Argonautica of Valerius 
Flaccus. The poetical mind of the Middle 
Ages was haunted by the story of Jason. Both 
Chaucer and Gower seem to have considered, 
not without reason, that Medea was ‘hard done 
by’; but it is not easy to find in either Latin 


source any justification for ranking the necro- 
mantic Princess of Colchis as a martyr, still less 
for including her in any Legende of Good Women. 

All the King’s Ladies is hardly the best title 
for a study of the English actresses of the 
Restoration. In no sense were they all the 
King’s. There were two principal theatres in 
the London of Charles II—his own and his 
brother, the Duke of York’s; yet John Harold 
Wilson writes as if there had been only one 
playhouse and one focal point of royal favour. 
It is a racy, roistering compilation, and shows 
a definite advance upon the same author’s 
Nell Gwynn; but the bibliography does not 
suggest any extended acquaintance with the 
work of modern English authorities. Neither 
there nor in any footnote do we find the name 
of Professor Vivian de Sola Pinto in connexion 
with the Restoration character with whom it 
has come to be most closely associated—John 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. 

‘A man’, wrote Dr. Johnson, ‘loves to review 
his own mind.’ For this particular man the 
indulgence was apt to be a perilous one; yet 
among the elements in his personality which 
we find most fascinating is the dichotomy 
between near-madness and supreme sanity. 
An introvert is seldom a diarist in the sense 
that Pepys, and Byron, and Parson Woodforde, 
and Marjory Fleming, those arch-extroverts, 
were diarists: yet the Doctor’s Diaries, Prayers 
and Annals, admirably edited by E. L. McAdam, 
Junior, ‘with Donald and Mary Hyde’, are 
indispensable to any Johnson-addict. There are 
few anecdotes, few visual images, few recogniz- 
able profiles. We loo! ‘1 vain for the members 
of his circle whom we should best have liked to 
meet. But we are not true Johnsonians if we 
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shirk the explicit records of his spiritual and 
bodily sufferings, the outpourings of the hypo- 
chondria shot through with Calvinism which 
brought him very near to the brink of the same 
despair over which the mind of Cowper stumbled 
and fell. If these things sadden us too much, 
we should be wise to turn back to pp. 11-17, 
where we read of those two years at the Lich- 
field Grammar School which he himself said 
that he ‘remembered with pleasure’. It is a 
charming touch that his mother was ‘proud 
to have a boy who was forming verbs’; and we 
may easily believe him when he remarks, 
‘these little memorials soothe my mind’. 

No one was ever a more impassioned lover of 
London than this son of Lichfield, and we 
should have been sorry to miss him from the 
worthies honoured in Miss Florence L. Wickel- 
gren’s London Renewed. But he is there, both in 
his marble niche and in two lines of a long 
poem on the Poet’s Corner. All the pieces in 
this little book reflect the writer’s life-long 
devotion to the city and its citizens, and the 
illustrations, some sixty in number, are always 
delightful and sometimes refreshingly un- 
familiar. 

On the occasion of the bicentenary of Mrs. 
Barbauld’s birth (20 June 1743) a writer in the 
Times Literary Supplement remarked of Anna 
Letitia that she ‘must have been quite irresist- 
ible in her young and best days, learned, viva- 
cious, swain-smiting, the eye of her Arian 
Athens, the joy of the not-long-lived Academy 
at Warrington’. Betsy Rodgers, in her Georgian 
Chromcle, shows that even in old age ‘Nancy’s’ 
charm held. This book is much more than a 
family conversation-piece restricted to one 
century. It traces the story of English Non- 
conformity, and of the unique culture that 
grew up round it, through five generations of 
Aikins and Barbaulds, and gives us incident- 
ally some glimpses of famous men and women 
outside that fold. The unpublished letters in 
the appendix range from 1779 to 1849. 
Though not all equally worthy of preservation, 
few are without some pleasing touch: Susan 
Aikin’s account of the Proclamation of William 
IV, for example, with its ‘band of 15 Trum- 
peters all playing God save the King’, a ‘great 
many persons of his late Majesty’s household 
in deep mourning’, and ‘a body of the New 
Police’, then very new indeed. 
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At first sight it seems a not unpromising 
project to present a group of character-sketches 
built round the published letters of certain 
English poets ranging from Alexander Pope 
to Edward FitzGerald; but one cannot help 
wishing that Cecil S. Emden had brought to 
the presentation a more astringent wit and a 
more selective eye. In each section there is an 
intolerable deal of discursive commentary to 
a halfpenny-worth of original text. As narrator 
he is perfectly entitled to by-pass those aspects 
of Gray’s emotional life and of FitzGerald’s 
upon which modern critics are apt to focus a 
disproportionate amount of attention; but as 
commentator he should either have left those 
aspects completely out of the sketch or else 
have deait with them more courageously. His 
own prose style is curiously inflated. He pro- 
duces by the bushel such verbiage as this: ‘thus 
the accumulation of ill-feeling would mount to 
the ultimate discomfort of both parties’; ‘in- 
carcerated in a convent, with a view to extort- 
ing her consent to an undesired marriage’; 
‘prepared to reprehend defects in character 
when he considered it to be requisite or even 
appropriate’. 

It is eleven years since Professor Ernest 
Samuels published his detailed analysis of the 
career of The Young Henry Adams up to the 
point where the future historian of the United 
States of America decided to throw up his 
assistant professorship at Harvard and abandon 
the editorial chair of The North American 
Review. We now find ourselves in that obscure 
and troubled tract of time to which has been 
given the title The Middle Years. We are made 
aware of the beginnings of that ‘grand passion’ 
for Elizabeth Cameron which was to shape and 
colour the later stages of Adams’s life. And we 
are promised the rest of the story in a book to 
be entitled The Second Harvest. The whole 
trilogy will obviously be better fitted to capture 
American than English readers, though for us, 
too, there are passages of great interest; and 
if at any point our attention should flag it is 
skilfully pricked on by such chapter-headings 
and sub-headings as ‘Portraits in Acid’, “The 
Season of Nirvana’, ‘In the Dissecting-Room’, 
‘A Belated Ulysses’. 

There remain to be recorded eight pamphlets 
which fall naturally into three groups. Pride 
of place must be given to Sir John E. Neale’s 
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lecture, England’s Elizabeth, delivered at the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, on 
the fourth centenary of Gloriana’s accession. 
Happily he was unable, as he himself tells us, 
‘to resist the call of the ghost to go West’ and 
there commemorate the day. Into a com- 
paratively narrow span he has packed enough 
wit, scholarship, and knowledge, that not- 
always-indivisible trinity, to ‘put wise’ even a 
hearer by whom the character and achieve- 
ment of the Great Queen were but dimly 
apprehended. In the Elizabethan field to chal- 
lenge Sir John’s authority would be to invite 
(and deserve) destruction by a thunderbolt; 
but on the ‘more removéd ground’ of English 
political history between William III and 
George IV a doubt may diffidently rear its 
head. Surely it was not so much the compara- 
tive bloodlessness and respectahility of the 
Revolution which won for it (in Whiggish 
circles) the epithet of ‘glorious’ as the cir- 
cumstance that it hoisted the Whig party into 
the saddle and a Protestant monarch on to the 
throne? 

The Folger Shakespeare Library is also 
responsible for an admirable pamphlet on 
Schools in Tudor England, by Craig R. Thompson. 
It is full of valuable notes on typical curricula; 
and there are some rather distressful, though 
hardly unfamiliar, sidelights on the disciplinary 
methods of Shakespeare’s age and country. 
The bold assertion that the poet ‘knew Latin 
well’ blows a counterblast (not by any means 
the first) to the various contemners of the ‘Man 
of Stratford’. 

When Professor A. Norman Jeffares gave 
his inaugural address on taking up the post of 
Professor of English Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Leeds he chose a title with a magnifi- 
cent sweep: Language, Literature and Science. To 
borrow the words of Tennyson’s Northern 
Farmer, he succeeded in 

Maakin’ ’em goa togither as they’ve good 
right to do; 
and one seems to see in the resulting pamphlet 
the threefold germ of a long sequence of 
lectures which will be well worth hearing and 
worth remembering. 

That semi-fabulous creature, the Intelligent 
Foreigner, will be greatly assisted in his efforts 
to understand our social and academic struc- 
ture if he collects the series of pamphlets 
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planned and published by the British Council 

for his benefit. Sir James Duff’s Universities in 

Britain should go far towards di ing the 

misapprehensions which still cloud the opinions 

of many people, not all of them foreign, nor all 
of them intelligent. Between science and the 

humanities he holds the scales as level as a 

classical scholar may; and nobody in either 

camp will cavil at his remark that ‘a student is 

exceptionally unlucky if he goes through a 

University without having heard something 

in the lecture room that inspires him at the 

time and remains with him for life’. 

British Social Services, by the late G. D. H. 
Cole, is another timely contribution to the 
same series, though it is almost more difficult 
to keep pace with these Services than with the 
advances in technical education. 

Four experts on the staff of the Department 
of Education, King’s College, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, have collaborated to produce Talks to 
Teachers of English. It would be difficult to 
imagine such a teacher being either too clever 
or too stupid to fail to profit by their corporate 
experience. 

Agag himself could hardly step delicately 
enough when the subject of Aural Aids in 
Language Teaching is under review. Not only 
does usage vary, convention shift, and ortho- 
doxy waver: the old tag quis custodiet custodies? 
must all too often haunt the ear of any fasti- 
dious listener to the English spoken on the 
radio. Peter Strevens has written a thoughtful 
and well-planned study of the subject; but 
without hearing a large number of the gramo- 
phone records and tape-recordings there com- 
mended it would be a hazardous matter to pass 
judgement upon the scheme in general. 

D. M.S. 

Books noticed above: 

Chaucer: a Critical by Pautt F. Baum. 
Cambridge (Duke U.P.). 455. 

The Voyage of the Argo, by APOLLONTUS OF RHODES, 
New translation by E. V. Rieu. Penguin Classics. 

. 6d. 

All the King’s Ladies: Actresses of the Restoration, by 
Joun Harotp Witson. Cambridge (Chicago 
U.P.). gos. 

Samuel 7 anal Diaries, Prayers and Annals, edited by 
E. L. McApaM, Junior, with DonaLp and Mary 
Hype. Oxford (Yale U.P.). 80s. 

London Renewed, by Frorence L. WICKELGREN. 
Writers’ Guild and Society of New Authors. 8s. 
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Georgian Chronicle: Mrs. Barbauld and her Family, by 
Betsy Ropcers. Methuen. 215. 

Poets in Their Letters, by Ceci S. Empen. Oxford. 215. 

Henry Adams: the Middle Years, by Exnest SAMUELS. 
Oxford (Harvard U.P.). 60s. 

England’s Elizabeth, by Sir Joun E. NEAueE; Schools 
in Tudor England, by Craic R. THompson. Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Washington. Language, Litera- 
ture and Science, by A. NorMAN Jerrares. Leeds 
U.P. 2s. 6d. Universities in Britain, by Sir James 
Durr; British Social Services, by G. D. H. Core. 
Longmans, for the British Council. 2s. 6d. each. 

Talks to Teachers of English, by members of the De- 
partment of Education, King’s College, New- 
castle upon Tyne. 4s. 

Aural Aids in Language Teaching, by Peter STREVENS. 
Longmans. 35. 


Other new books received: 
English as Part of our International Heritage, by Dr. S. S. 
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Nenru. Reprinted from Shiksha, Journa) the 
Education Department, Allahabad (paper). 

Men of Letters, by Howarp Jones. Studies for 
Young People of Six Writers. Bell. 12s. 6d. 

The Bridge on the Drina, by lvo Anprié. Translated 
from the Serbo-Croat by Lovetr F. Epwarps. 
Allen & Unwin. 18s. 

The Eighth Day of the Week, by Marex H1iasko. 
Translated from the Polish by Norsert GuTerR- 
MAN. Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

The Fiction of 7. D. Salinger, by F. L. Gwynn and 
J. L. Biorner. Pittsburgh U.P. $1.50 (paper). 
The Last Summer, by Boris PAsTeRNAK. Peter Owen. 

12s. 6d. 

Writers and Their Work: No. 106: Robert Browning, by 
Joun Bryson. No. 107: Oliver Goldsmith, by 
A. Norman Jerrares. No. 108: Sir Thomas 
Browne, by PeTeR Green. Longmans (for the 
British Council and the N.B.L.). 2s. 6d. each 
(paper). 


Reprints, New Editions, Books of Reference, 
and Recent Periodicals 


R. W. Cxampers’s Beowulf: An Introduction to the 
Study of the Poem, which summarized the views of 
previous writers, included a collection of Latin and 
Scandinavian documents providing parallels for 
various episodes, discussed in detail the stories of 
Offa and Finn, and examined the mythology in 
Beowulf and the relevance of archaeological finds, 
was first published in 1921. The second edition con- 
tained a supplement on Beowulf work up to 1930, 
including an additional bibliography. The present, 
third, edition, published by the Cambridge Press at 
555-, provides a further supplement by Professor C. L. 
Wrenn on recent scholarship and books published on 
the subject between 1930 and 1958, also taking into 
account the important Sutton Hoo discoveries of 
1939. This is the most comprehensive and up-to-date 
existing study of the Anglo-Saxon manuscript. 

Two recent additions to ‘The Arden Shake- 
speare’, each published by Methuen at 18s., are 
All’s Well that Ends Well, edited by G. K. Hunter, 
and Timon of Athens, edited by H. J. Oliver. The 
texts of both are based on the First Folio. Dr. 
Hunter presents All’s Well as an experimental play, 
its methods showing striking similarities to those of 
Shakespeare’s last plays; and in his critical intro- 
duction he examines the different modes in which 
it is written (fairy-tale, satirical, morality, realistic, 
&c.). Shakespeare’s source-play—Painter’s trans- 
lation of Boccaccio’s Giletta of Narbonne—is included 
as an appendix. 


Timon is an entirely new edition—not a revision 
of the previous ‘Arden’ volume; and in his intro- 
duction Mr. Oliver argues that—contrary to the 
general belief—the play in fact shows no trace of 
any other authorship but Shakespeare’s. Appendices 
give, as Shakespeare’s possible sources, the relevant 
sections from North and Lucian, and also a stage- 
history of the play. 

The four latest titles in the ‘Cambridge Pocket 
Shakespeare’ are Romeo and Juliet, Richard III, The 
Winter’s Tale, and Much Ado About Nothing (Cam- 
bridge, 5s. each). 

Originally published in 1956, Stories from Shake- 
Speare, retold by Marchette Chute, now appears as a 
paper-backed ‘Mentor Book’, published by the New 


American Library of World Literature and available 


in this country from Frederick Muller at 4s. 

Three recent titles in the Oxford ‘World’s 
Classics’ series are translations. Madame Bovary 
appears in a new translation and with an introduc- 
tion by Gerard Hopkins, well known as the trans- 
lator of Mauriac in this country; and Le Grand 
Meaulnes of Alain-Fournier—that subtle, nostalgic 
novel of the experience of young manhood, by an 
author killed in action in 1914 at the age of twenty- 
seven—-has been translated by Frank Davison under 
the title The Lost Domain, with an introduction by 
Alan Pryce-Jones (7s. each). Idyllic love also figures 
in Jessie Coulson’s translation from the Russian of 
four tales by Turgenev: the short novel A Nest of 
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Gentlefolk—which gives this volume its titl—‘A 
Quiet Backwater’, “The Lear of the Steppes’, and 
the poignant, evocative poetry of ‘First Love’. This 
is a double volume at 8s. 6d. 

Longmans have recently reissued a number of 
titles in their excellent ‘Men and Books’ series, in an 
attractively bound uniform school edition, at 6s. 
each. These are Edward Gibbon, by Michael Joyce, 
John Donne, by K. W. Gransden, Matthew Arnold, by 
J. D. Jump, Robert Browning, by J. M. Cohen, Thomas 
Hardy, by Douglas Brown, Bernard Shaw, by A. C. 
Ward, Chaucer, by D. S. Brewer, Christopher Marlowe, 
by Philip Henderson, John Milton, by Kenneth Muir, 
Sir Walter Ralegh, by Philip Edwards, Daniel Defoe, by 
Francis Watson, Joseph Conrad, by Oliver Warner, 
and Samuel Johnson, by Michael Joyce. 

A reference book which will be welcomed by 
student and general reader alike is The Oxford Coin- 
panion to French Literature, compiled and edited by 
Sir Paul Harvey and J. E. Heseltine (Oxford, 455.). 
The volume covers the period from A.D. 400 to the 
immediately pre-war years; and the 600-odd 
alphabetically arranged entries range over authors 
(including historians, statesmen, and philosophers), 
titles of works, names of characters, and broader, 
more general fields such as the question of censorship, 
literary prizes, the development of the press, literary 
movements (the Parnassians, the Naturalists, the 
Symbolists, &c.), and the evolution of specific forms 
like epic and lyric poetry, or the novel. Appendices 
contain a selected bibliography, and maps of France 
showing the present-day départements in relation to the 
former provinces. No student of European literature 
can afford to be without this invaluable guide. 

A number of recent Penguin editions will be of 
interest to readers of English. Among the notable new 
non-fiction additions are Winifred Ferrier’s biography 
of her sister Kathleen Ferrier, published at 5s. in one 
volume with the Memoir edited by Neville Cardus, 
which includes tributes by Roy Henderson, Benjamin 
Britten, Gerald Moore, Sir John Barbirolli, Bruno 
Walter, and the editor himself. There are also many 
striking photographs of this radiant and courageous 
personality so prematurely lost to the world of music. 

The whole controversy raging round ‘U’ and 
‘non-U’ speech, sparked off by Professor Alan 
Ross’s ‘Essay in Sociological Linguistics’, is contained 
in Noblesse Oblige, edited by Nancy Mitford and 


appearing for the first time as a Penguin at 25. 6d. 
A Land, Jacquetta Hawkes’s poetically evocative bio- 
graphy of Britain—in which she confesses to having 
used ‘the findings of the two sciences of geology and 
archaeology for purposes altogether unscientific’— 
also first appears in Pelican Books at 3s. 6d. 

New Penguin volumes of short stories include the 
work of three contemporary writers—Roman Tales, 
by Alberto Moravia, The Wrong Set, by Angus 
Wilson, and The Daffodil Sky, by H. E. Bates—all 
published at 2s. 6d.; and two volumes by that 
master of the macabre, M. R. James, whose Ghost 
Stories of an Antiquary has been once more reprinted 
and whose More Ghost Stories appears as a new 
Penguin fiction title. Both are published at 2s. 6d. 

Among the Penguin novels are a reprint of 
Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers at 55.; E. M. Forster’s 
Where Angels Fear to Tread, and John Braine’s best- 
selling Room at the Top, each at 2s. 6d., and two books 
by C. P. Snow— The Masters, his penetrating study of 
rivalries in the senior common room (35. 6d.), and his 
tale about nuclear scientists, The New Men (2s. 6d.). 

Periodicals received since our last issue include 
the first number of Northern Nigerian News, an inter- 
esting illustrated news-letter issued by the Office of 
the United Kingdom Commissioner for the Northern 
Region of Nigeria; Number Three, 1958, of 
Southerly: A Review of Australian Literature, edited by 
Kenneth Slessor and containing a paper on ‘The 
Life of Literature’, R. G. Howarth’s inaugural 
lecture as Arderne Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Cape Town; Modern Fiction 
Studies for the Winter of 1958-9; Etudes Anglaises for 
January-March 1959; the first issue (Spring 1959) 
of The Critical Quarterly—a journal principally 
interested in twentieth-century literature—edited by 
C. B. Cox and A. E. Dyson from the University of 
Hull, and published at 2s. 6d.; Lenguas Vivas—a 
journal devoted to literature and language and 
published in Buenos Aires—for May and October 
1958; and some recent issues of The Victorian News- 
letter, published by a section of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America and devoted entirely 
to English literature of the period. This Newsletter 
would welcome more British contributors. Further 
particulars may be obtained from K. J. Fielding, 
Keats House, Cheshire Training College, Alsager, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


For the Classroom 


Selected books recently received: 


Drama 


All Aboard, and Other Plays, by N. L. Cray. Heine- 
mann. 35. 6d. (limp cloth). 


Forward to Drama, Book IV, by G. H. Hotroyp. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Poetry 
A Book of Poetry, edited by W. M. Suytn. Arnold. 8s. 
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For the Classroom 


Parrish Poetry: Book III: Green Fields; Book IV: Red 
Sails, edited by A. F. Scorr. Harrap. 35. 6d. each 
(limp cloth). 

The Harrap Book of Modern Verse, edited by MAuRICE 
Woman and B, Parker. Harrap. 6s. 


Prose 

Heritage of Literature Series: Andries, by H1tpA VAN 
Srockum. 45.; Jane Eyre, by CHARLOTTE Bronté, 
edited by A. C. Warp. 6s. 6d.; Lieutenant Horn- 
blower, by C. S. Forester. 55. 6d.; Sweet Witch, by 
RicHarD LLEWELYN. 55. Longmans. 

Max Parrish Readers, Second Series (A Graded Reading 
Course, from top infants—g50-word vocabulary— 
to First-year Secondary Modern pupils): 1. The 
Golden Cloak, by AuBERRY Prior; 2. Sheppy and 
the Clock, by Tom KersHaw; 3. The Seven Days, by 
BARBARA SLEIGH; 4. The San Pedro Adventure, by 
ANDREW Woop. Harrap. 45s. each (limp cloth). 

Modern Essays, edited by J. M. Cuaron. Blackie. 6s. 

Mount Helicon: An Anthology of Prose for Schools, edited 
by Louis Conti. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

The Children’s Book of Old Testament Stories, by Roy 
Brown. Harrap. 2s. 3d. (limp cloth). 

The Essays of Elia: First Series, by CHARLES Las, 
edited by F. W. Rosinson. Blackie. 5s. 6d. 

The Golden Circle Readers, Books 11-13: A Book of 
Saints, by Roy Brown; The First Book of Great 
Writers; The Second Book of Great Writers, by 
D. J. Stirtanp. Cassell. 35. each (limp cloth). 

The Silver Circle Readers, Books 6-9: Three D’s on a 
Dig; Three D’s and Old King Coel; Three D’s Go 


West; Three D’s on Hadrian’s Wall, by Gorpon 
Grinsteap. Cassell. 3s. each (limp cloth). 

The McKee Platform Readers, C1-4, by Dora Castey, 
Carstairs, and KATHLEEN Fow.er: The 
Scarecrow; Dusty; The Little Elephant; The Car Race. 
Nelson. 15. gd. each (limp cloth). 

The Venture Library: Bombard’s Voyage, by ALAIN Bom- 
BARD; Roderick Random at Sea, by Tostas SMOLLETT; 
Soondar Moon, by E. O. SHEBBEARE ; The Pigeon and 
the Boy, by Roy Beppincton. Methuen. 55. each. 


Teaching of English 

A New Comprehensive English Course, by T. W. Knicut. 
U.L.P. 10s. 6d. 

An English Note Book, by S. S. Sopwrrn. Wilding, 
Shrewsbury. 6s. 6d. 

English Exercises for Secretaries, by R. A. Keury. 
Harrap. 9s. 6d. 

English for Commercial Classes, by PeTeR SAUNDERS. 
Arnold. 6s. 6d. 

English with a Purpose, Book 3, by Roy PAtTErson. 
Nelson. 5s. 

Functional Grammar, by A. R. Moon. Arnold. 6s. 

Introduction to the Queen’s English, by A. R. Rosert- 
son. Longmans. 75. 6d. 

Reading English, by E. R. Szary and G. M. Story. 
Arnold. gs. 6d. 

The Way to English, Book I, by A. M. Ross. (2nd 
edition). Longmans. 3s. 9d. 

You and Your World, Book 2, by C. M. Bennett. 
Longmans. 6s. 6d. (limp cloth). 


Roman Orange 


HE eight Corinthian columns of the arch 
Hold firm the massive, squat entablature. 
Two thousand years of heat and cold have meant 
No basic changes for the legionnaire. 
Inside the theatre, near the shaded, lime-lined 
Square, brooding on the empty tiers, 
The emperor is raised aloft in stone, 
A lone survivor over hopes and fears. 
Motor-cars, like Saracens, have come, 
Have gone. The dust will settle and the chatter 
Of cicadas swell. The sun is over all. 
It matters not that high and low are dumb. 
His bond unbroken, the veteran, tense and tall, 
Still spurns the passion of barbarian Gaul. 


R. F. WILLETTS 


Selected List of Recent Books 


A Grammar of Metaphor. By Curistine Brooxe-Rose. 
Secker & Warburg. 42s. 

A Historical Outline of Australian Literature. By ¥. T. 
Macartney. Angus & Robertson. 12s. 6d. 

A History of the English Language. By G. L. Brook. 
Deutsch. 155. 

American Moderns. By Maxwe.t Geismar. W. H. 
Allen. 215. 

Anne Bronté. By Apa Harrison and Derek STANFORD. 
Methuen. 253s. 

Anthony Trollope. By Braprorp A. Bootn. Hulton. 30s. 

Aspects of Translation. A Symposium with a Preface 
by A. H. Smrru. Secker & Warburg. 255. 

Charles Dickens. By Joun Hitus Miniter. Oxford 
(Harvard U.P.). gos. 

Classical Education in Britain, 1500-1900. By M. L. 
Crarke. Cambridge. 32s. 6d. 

Conrad the Novelist. By Atbert J. Guerarp. Oxford 
(Harvard U.P.). gos. 

Contemporary Literary Scholarship: A Critical Study. 
Edited by Lewis Leary. Bell. 42s. 

Diaries, Prayers and Annals. By Samuet JOHNSON. Edited 
by E. L. McApam and D. & M. Hype. Oxford 
(Yale U.P.). 80s. 

Elizabethan Literature. By Heten Morris. Oxford. 
75. 6d. 

Georgian Chronicle: A Life of Mrs. Barbauld. By Betsy 
Ropcers. Methuen. 21s. 

Goethe’s Faust. Translated by Joun SHawcross. 
Wingate. 42s. 

Homer and His Critics. By Six Joun L. Myres. Rout- 
ledge. 32s. 

Homer and the Heroic Tradition. By Cepric H. Wurr- 
MAN. Oxford (Harvard U.P.). 40s. 

John Keats. Critical Studies edited by Kennetu 
Mur. Liverpool U.P. gos. 

Jonathan Swift and the Age of Compromise. By Katu- 
LEEN Constable (Kansas U.P.). 355. 
Joseph Conrad: Letters to William Blackwood and David 
S. Meldrum. Edited by BLACKBURN. 

Cambridge (Duke U.P.). 45s. 

Kenneth Grahame, 1859-1932. By PrTrer GREEN. 
Murray. 30s. 

More Talking of Shakespeare. Edited by Joun Gar- 
rETT. Longmans. 215. 

Our Friend James Joyce. By Mary and Papraic 
Gollancz. 16s. 

Poetry and Morality. By Vincent Bucky. Chatto. 215. 

Poets in Their Letters. By Ceci S. Empen. Oxford. 215. 

Pope and the Augustan Stage. By Matcoitm GoLpsTEIN. 
Oxford (Stanford U.P.). 32s. 

Schiller and Burns. By WiLi1am Wrrte. Blackwell. 215. 

Shakespeare and ‘The Faerie Queene’. By A. F. Ports. 
Oxford (Cornell U.P.). 36s. 


Sophocles the Playwright. By S. M. Avams. Oxford 
(Toronto U.P.). 38s. 

Talks to Teachers of English. Department of Education, 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne. 45. (paper). 

The Art of Living. By F. L. Lucas. Studies of Four 
Eighteenth-century Men: Hume, Horace Wal- 
pole, Burke, and Benjamin Franklin. Cassell. 255. 

The Arts, Artists and Thinkers. Edited by Joun M. 
Topp. Longmans. 35s. 

The Contemporary French Theatre. By JosepH Cutart. 
Rockliff. 32s. 6d. 

The Father of the Brontés. By ANNetTe B. Hopkins. 
Oxford (Johns Hopkins U.P.). 36s. 

The Irish Writers, 1880-1940. By Hersert Howartu. 
Rockliff. 42s. 

The Letters of Mary Wordsworth, 1800-1855. Edited by 
Mary E. Burton. Oxford. 42s. 

The Literary Works of Matthew Prior. Edited by H. B. 
Waricut and M. K. Spears. In 2 volumes. Oxford 
(Clarendon P.). £6. 6s. 

The Metre of ‘Beowulf’. By A. J. Buss. Blackwell. 255. 

The Mirror and the Lamp. By M. H. Asrams. A Study 
of the Development of Romantic Critical Theory. 
Oxford. 52s. 6d. 

The Nature of Poetry. Compiled by Citve SANsom. 
Phoenix House. 25s. 

The Novels of George 
Athlone P. 25s. 

The Poetry of Greek Tragedy. By Ricumonp Latti- 
more. Oxford (Johns Hopkins U.P.). 18s. 

The Romance of the Rubdiydt. By A. J. Anperry. Allen 
& Unwin. 25s. 

The Shakespearian Ethic. By Joun Vyvvan. Chatto. 18s. 

The Structure of ‘Julius Caesar’. By Aprten Bryan. 
Liverpool U.P. 12s. 6d. 

The Use of Imagination. By Chatto. 


255. 

The World of Somerset Maugham. Edited by Kaus W. 
Jonas. Peter Owen. 215. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies, Vol. 37. Edited by 
Beatrice Wuire and T. S. Dorscu. Oxford, for 
the English Association. gos. 

The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies, Vol. XIX, 
1957. Edited by L. T. Topsrretp. Cambridge. £4. 

Three Odes of Keats. By D. G. James. Cardiff: Univer- 
sity of Wales P. 2s. 6d. (paper). 

Trends in English Adult Education. Edited by S. G. 
Raysou.p. Heinemann. 215. 

Turgenev’s Literary Reminiscences and Autobiographical 
Fragments. Translated and edited by Davin 
MaGarsuack. Faber. 25s. 

Verlaine: Prince of Poets. By LAWRENCE and Eiza- 
BETH Hanson. Chatto, with Secker & Warburg. 30s. 

Vision and Rhetoric. By G. S. Fraser. Faber. 255. 
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Meadow Path to Grantchester 


TOOK the grassy way my guide had shown, 
And as a stranger, diffident, alone, 
Walked forward into gladness not my own— 


Or more than mine; informed by other eyes, 
Willows and water-curves and brooding skies 
Still knew themselves a fringe of paradise. 


Upward and over, seeking more than these; 
Cool meadows, grasses bending in the breeze, 
And then—the house, the lawn, the chestnut trees! 


The bather’s pathway winding to the stream, 
Low-leaning boughs, the shadow and the gleam: 
I stood, intruder in another’s dream. 


No footstep but my own, no voice, no face, 
A guarded loveliness in little space . . . 
I turned in full contentment from the place, 


Leaving behind its secrets hidden deep, 
Leaving the happy silences that keep 
Memories of a laughter laid to sleep. 


MARGARET W. ORAM 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of Engiish 


Dear Madam, 

The article by Iqbal Ahmad in the Spring number 
of English was interesting, but depressing. 

Accepting his assertion that ‘India is too poor a 
country’ to supply its schools and colleges with 
qualified teachers of English, it is difficult to believe 
that a liking for our tongue and its literature and a 
reasonably good accent in speaking could not be 
supplied inexpensively by mechanical means. 

My husband, when Archdeacon of Gibraltar, 
acquired a working knowledge of Portuguese by 
means of a gramophone. A friend who had lived for 
years in French Switzerland retained facility and 
pleasure in the language through a set of Lingua- 
phone records. I myself always listen on my radio 
to the French lessons to schools and to any pro- 


gramme I can hear in Italian, for once upon a time 
I spoke both languages fluently. 

I believe that ‘where there’s a will there’s a way’ 
in reference to the acquisition of a foreign tongue; 
but I also believe that the will is declining in India 
today, and that students invited to take English or 
French as subjects may exclaim A quoi bon? 

Yours faithfully, 


Dear Madam, 

I have often intended to ask why English has not 
raised its voice against the virtual disappearance of 
the use of ‘shall’ and ‘should’ for the first persons 


Laura M. 

15 Springfield Place, Lansdown, Bath. 

To the Editor of English -. 
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singular and plural, in their ordinary uses—or uses John Betjeman) who should—and do—know better, 
which until the last ten years or so were ordinary. adopt the prevailing fashion, and so contribute to 


As a teacher of English for over forty years I have 
battled against their misuse until the bitter end; but 
now have to hear it and read it on every side, in 
speechless endurance. Except for Sir Winston, who 
never falls, even notable speakers and writers (e.g. 


this slack, inaccurate, and casual use of the English 


language. 
Yours 
M. F. AcHESON 
Rolvenden, Kent 


Association Notes 


SPRING LECTURES 


On Saturday, 31 January, Mr. Roy Moore (Head- 
master of Mill Hill School) opened an educational 
discussion with a talk on ‘Literary Criticism in the 
Sixth Form’. The chair was taken by Miss Elizabeth 
M. Peet. 

Beginning with two contrasting estimates of Mere- 
dith’s Modern Love given by F. R. Leavis and Pro- 
fessor G. M. Trevelyan respectively, Mr. Moore 
said that a Sixth-Form boy would be expected to 
regard both criticisms as the opinions of authorities. 
But it was hard for him to form an independent 
opinion in face of opposed authorities; whence the 
value for him of a course in literary criticism. Mr. 
Moore had in mind pupils of reasonable intelligence 
who entered a Sixth Form with some scattered 
reading behind them and a repertory of partly 
understood literary jargon. His own aim was to 
provide them with three things: first, to impart 
some theoretical knowledge of the apparatus of 
criticism; second, to develop individual taste and 
judgement; and third, to provide material for 
controversy. 

First must come some knowledge of what was 
meant by criticism; the lecturer himself referred a 
great deal to critical writings—from Aristotle to 
T. S. Eliot—which he expected to be read. They 
could start with a discussion on the nature of 
criticism; were there any cormmon standards within 
one people or among peoples? Had we any right to 
say ‘this was good and that bad’? The next stage 
was to show literature as one of the arts of expres- 
sion, and this led to talk about style and meaning. 
He liked to start with some simple statement, as 
‘The best style says most adequately what it wants 
to say’, which led to much argument. So he moved 
on to sound and rhythm, and what was meant by 
the terms verse, poetry, and prose; to deal with the 
fashion of this age as it affected the arts of expression 


—how one age, the Elizabethan, found its fullest 


expression in poetry, and another, the nineteenth 
century, in prose. In developing individual taste 
and judgement he found verse most useful as being 


of more manageable proportions; but the para- 
mount necessity was for honesty—did one like a 
work or didn’t one, and why? We must avoid using 
our greater knowledge and experience to squash 
the arguments and enthusiasms of the young; the 
judgement of eighteen years would not, and should 
not, be the judgement of forty or fifty. The provision 
of material to provoke argument could be achieved, 
as skill and interest grew, by throwing in examples 
which you knew or hoped would irritate at least 
some of your pupils. The arousing of interest, strong 
and honest, was the beginning of the task; and the 
goal at which few would arrive but towards which 
all could travel could be expressed in the words of 
T. S. Eliot: “The good critic is the man who, to a 
keen and abiding sensibility, joins wide and in- 
creasingly discriminating reading.’ 

A lively discussion followed in which a consider- 
able number of the audience took part. 


On Saturday, 14 February, Dr. G. P. Gooch, C.H., 
gave a lecture on ‘Great English Historians from 
Gibbon to Trevelyan’. Mr. D. M. Low was in the 
chair. 

Gibbon, Dr. Gooch said, was the greatest of the 
amateur historians, men for whom the writing of 
history was not their main occupation. He was a | 
widely travelled man of the world, acceptable in 
society but not a lovable character. He had read 
and knew all that was available at the time. His 
greatest work, The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, was good all through but its first part was the 
best. He became a Catholic at Oxford, but soon 
exchanged his new faith for a polished scepticism 
and found a kindred spirit in Julian the Apostate. 
He had a great style, if a trifle pompous. He built 
a bridge between the Old World and the New that 
no one else could. Robertson, a learned Scotsman, 
did not fire the public imagination; his chief works 
were the History of Scotland, History of the Emperor 
Charles V, and the History of the Americas. Hume 
was greater as a philosopher than as a historian. 
Hallam was a Conservative Whig; in writing about 
the seventeenth century his sympathy was more 
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with the lawyers than with either King or Parlia- 
ment. He regarded the settlement of 1688 as a 
triumph of compromise. Macaulay aimed to bring 
the study of history into everyday life; he had a high 
opinion of the ‘ordinary man’. He had a flair for 
vivid writing, but he did little research, and tended 
to see everything in black or white. Carlyle was a 
preacher without a theology. His style, colourful but 
often extravagant, was in its way as unique as 
Gibbon’s. His French Revolution was a literary classic. 
Froude, who regarded himself as his pupil, shared 
the latter’s hostility towards the Church of Rome, 
believing passionately as he did in the Reformation. 

In his praise of Cecil he was unfair to Elizabeth. 
Grote, the first great historian of Greece, an ardent 
admirer of Athenian democracy, had been largely 
superseded by later writers supported by the dis- 
coveries of archaeology. Among professional his- 
torians Stubbs, an extreme right-wing Tory, did 
not allow his political views to bias his monumental 
Constitutional History of England. Gardiner, the worst 
stylist of all, was extremely painstaking, and after 
reading thousands of contemporary documents was 
able to depict the passions of the seventeenth century 
very calmly and vividly; Lecky did much the same 
for the eighteenth century; Seeley, Professor of 
History at Cambridge, wrote a famous book on The 
Expansion of England; Lord Acton, a great and 
lovable personality, had a passion for religious and 
political liberty; Bury wrote a fine History of Greece, 
followed by a still finer History of the later Roman 
Empire; Trevelyan, less coruscating and extrava- 
gant than Macaulay, had carried on the latter’s 
task of bringing history to the man in the street. 
There was, Dr. Gooch said, no ‘science’ of history, 
but scientific methods could be and were being 
applied to its study. 


On Saturday, 14 March, Mr. Arthur Brown gave 
a lecture on ‘The Play within a Play: an Elizabethan 
Dramatic Technique’. Dr. William Armstrong was 
in the chair. 

Mr. Brown said that Elizabethan and Jacobean 
dramatists had a variety of devices for adding an 
extra dimension, so to speak, to their plots. Some 
would cast the entire play in the form of a game, 
others would introduce a masque, or at least 
masque-like elements, others were attracted, often 
too readily, to dumb-shows. The use of a second 
play, acted within the framework of the first by 
some of the cast, while the others became, for the 
time being, spectators on the stage, was just such a 
device. It would probably appear less artificial to 
the Elizabethans than it sometimes does to us, since 
they were accustomed to the existence of wandering 
groups of players who would turn up to present an 
interlude at a noble house, perhaps on the occasion 
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of a wedding or some other festivity, and amateur 
theatricals in the home were a much more frequent 
form of entertainment than they are now. The 
device is found fully developed in Kyd’s Spanish 
Tragedy, where it is actually used for the accom- 
plishment of Hieronimo’s revenge for his murdered 
son. The use of the device for purposes of revenge 
becomes very common, being found in Middleton’s 
Women beware Women, Tourneur’s Revenger's Tragedy, 
Marston’s Antonio’s Revenge, and, in a rather different 
way, in Hamlet. It can also be used, especially in 
comedy, for purposes of ‘gulling’, as in A Mad 
World My Masters, The Hog Hath Lost His Pearl, or 
for satire, as in the bitter puppet show of Jonson’s 
Bartholomew Fair. Perhaps the most elaborate use of 
the device is its introduction on no fewer than three 
occasions by Massinger in The Roman Actor, once to 
put over a stage sermon on the sin of avarice, once 
to unmask a guilty person (as in Hamlet), and once to 
carry out an actual killing. Shakespeare used it not 
only in Hamlet but, in a more entertaining fashion, 
in Love's Labour’s Lost and A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream. 

It is clear, therefore, that this device was in favour 
with a great variety of dramatists, from the worst to 
the best. Although it may sometimes be no more 
than an additional form of entertainment or a 
clumsy way of explaining the main action, it is more 
often an integral part of the main play, giving it an 
extra'dimension and, paradoxically, creating realism 
through further illusion. And although it may at 
times be a device of incredible naiveté, the fact that 
it can be used easily and naturally at the most 
dramatic moments of some of our greatest plays 
makes it a technique worthy of close attention. 


On Saturday, 18 April, a lecture on ‘Mark 
Rutherford’ was given by Dr. Hugh Sykes Davies, 
with Dr. Beatrice White in the chair. 

There was no fear, said Dr. Davies, of Mark 
Rutherford’s losing his place in English literature; 
his work was a record of special value because it 
showed the impact of sceptical scholarship upon the 
Calvinist wing of our religious tradition, and he 
would hardly be forgotten as one of the most 
perceptive of nineteenth-century Wordsworthians. 
But he was in danger of being unread, all his books 
being out of print. Like George Eliot, he made a 
provincial town—Bedford—his scene: like her, too, 
he placed his stories in the years of his youth, though 
written much later. From his father, a Radical 
bookseller and leading Dissenter, he had learned to 
write in a clear and simple style, adding to it some 
deeper qualities. What chiefly interested the lecturer 
in Mark Rutherford was what the latter saw of his 
own inner life. All reports of the inner life must 
be to some extent distorted and curtailed; but 


Rutherford had much of the special relation between 
the movement of the inner life and the capacity to 
observe and express it. He saw the process of de- 
cision, above all moral decision, as one of great 
complication; and that the decision when it came, 
came not through the exercise of conscious will, but 
rather through the sudden completion of some 
internal movement of the spirit to which logical and 
moral arguments may have contributed something 
but were certainly not decisive. Moreover, the 
actual decision was often not immediately recog- 
nizable as such; this fact was very important in the 
practical management of life for which he recom- 
mended a Machiavellian strategy of the spirit, 
although that, he acknowledged, could be dangerous 
and lead to the shirking of a problem rather than a 
decision on it. The problem which Rutherford 
explored, but never resolved, was whether it was 
better to have principles and stick to them or to rely 
upon the sudden intuition; this was well illustrated 
in his last two novels, Catharine Furze and Clara 
Hopgood. In the latter story he hinted at a possible 
contrast between a good and a bad impulse, the 
one which sacrificed the self and the one which 
indulged the self. He was fully aware of what he 
once called ‘the swarm of temporary impulses that 


made up our lives’, which he regarded not as a new 
and fine subject for fictional art, but as a chaos, 
needing to be subjected to the control of moral 
decision. For the few whose special need sprang 
from greater complexity or at least from their 
discomfort thereat Rutherford was a notable writer 
for his resolute attempt to let in light through clear 
glass on a few particularly dark corners of the spirit. 

The lecture was followed by a short but very 
lively discussion in which a larger number of the 
audience took part than is usual on these occasions. 


The Secretary renews her thanks for publications 
received, and again requests the return to her at 
8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7, of any of the 
following out-of-print publications: 

Pamphlets Nos. 1-9, 12-20, 23, 27-29, 31, 32, 34-40, 
42, 43» 45» 47-51, 53s 54» 57, and the Presidential 
Address for 1943. 

English, Nos. 1, 24, 25, 29-32; 345 35- 

Essays and Studies, vols. i-x, xiv, xviii, xix, xxvii- 
xxxii, English Studies 1948 and 1949, and Essays 
and Studies 1951 and 1954. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, iv, v, vi-ix, 
and xix—xxvi. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1959 Autumn number of English should be addressed to 
the Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at Flat 1, Brockmere, Wray Park Road, Reigate, Surrey, and 
contributions should reach her not later than Friday, 21 August 1959. Contributors should state if they are 
members of the Association. It is not possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed. 
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The English Association 


(FOUNDED 1906) 


President 1959/60 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, pP.c. p.v. 


The object of the English Association is to promote the knowledge and appreciation of the 
English language and of English literature, and to uphold the standards of English writing and 
speech. 

The Association pursues this object by affording opportunities for intercourse and co-operation 
amongst all those interested in English language and literature; by furthering the due recognition 
of English as an essential element in education; by discussing methods of teaching English and 
encouraging and facilitating advanced study in English language and literature; by holding con- 
ferences, lectures, and other meetings to further the object of the Association; by publishing a 
journal, books, papers, and leaflets to promote the study of English; by forming local branches to 
carry out the object of the Association; by establishing relations with kindred bodies and co- 
operating with such bodies in furtherance of the object of the Association; by enrolling members 
and collecting subscriptions from members and donations from any person interested in the 
object of the Association; and by engaging in any other activity which shall be conducive to the 
object of the Association. 

Officers 


Chairman of Committee: Instr. Rear-Admiral Sir ARTHUR HALL, x.z.z., c.n. 
Hon. Treasurer: Dr. WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 
Editor of ENGLISH: Miss MARGARET WILLY 
Organizing Officer: Mr. E. WYNNE HICKIE 
Secretary: Mrs. E. M. FIELDING 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription paid at any 
time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine ENGLISH (three issues) 
and the Presidential Address. 


The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15., or, with Essays and Studies, New Series, 
and The Year's Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. MEMBERS WHO DO 
NOT WISH TO PAY THEIR SUBSCRIPTION BY A BANKER’S ORDER CAN PAY 
A SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE FOR THREE YEARS AT THE RATE OF £3 OR 
£6 RESPECTIVELY. 


Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and Studies and The 
Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 


The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the Branch. 


CORPORATE membership (£1. 1s. or £2. 25.) is open to Colleges, Schools, and Libraries, 
and additional publications can be purchased at the reduced rate. 


STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 who are 
interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special enrolment form should 
be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7. 


THE 


EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY 
1959 


56th Year 


OVER 600 pages of information with full 
lists of Secondary Grammar, Modern and 
Technical Schools (including those opening 
in September 1958), Technical Colleges, 
Teachers’ Training Colleges, Libraries, 
Associations, and much other invaluable 
material. 
By post 32s. 6d. 


Order now from 
98 Kingston Road, London, S.W. 19 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 
Recent Publications 


ENGLISH HISTORIANS 
Compiled by Mr. Bertram Newman for the 
English Association. Published by the Oxford 
University Press at 185.; School Edition 135. 6d. 

“Not only does this book enshrine fine prose, 
it has the grace of tactful editing and—a rare 
quality in anthologies—it has no dull spans.” 

Time and Tide. 

‘Only a catalogue of names and passages could 
adequately suggest the rich scope and fine editing 
of a work which deserves on every count the 
warmest commendation.’ Birmingham Post. 


ENGLISH SHORT STORIES 
OF TODAY 
2nd Series. Compiled by Mr. Dan Davin for 
the English Association. Published by the 
Oxford University Press at 125. 6¢.; School 
Edition 75. 6d. 


Annual General Meeting and Luncheon 


Tue Annual General Meeting, Presidential Address, 
and Luncheon took place at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s New Hall, Westminster, on Saturday, 
6 June. At the General Meeting, the Deputy Chair- 
man of Committee, Mr. D. M. Low, presented the 
Annual Report and Professor V. H. Blackman, 
Hon. Treasurer, the annual accounts. Both were 
adopted on the proposal of Mrs. B. R. Gibbs, 
seconded by Mrs. Roscoe. The election of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Hon. Officers, and Committee 
for 1959-60, proposed by Mr. W. Reeve Wallace 
and seconded by Mrs. Boas, included the following: 
President, The Most Rev. His Grace the Lord Arch- 
bishop of York; Vice-Presidents: Sir Maurice Bowra, 
D.Litt., F.B.A., and Professor V. H. Blackman, 
Sc.D., F.R.S.; Chairman of Commitiee, Instr. Rear- 
Admiral Sir Arthur Hall, K.B.E., C.B.; Hon. 
Treasurer, Dr. William Armstrong; the Executive 


Committee (election): Miss Mary Shaw and Mr. 
Alan Wykes; (re-election): Lady Craik, Mr. D. M. 
Low, F.R.S.L., Miss D. M. Stuart, F.R.S.L., and 
Mr. J. G. Wilson, C.B.E. 

After the Business Meeting Sir Maurice Bowra 
delivered his Presidential Address entitled “The 
Prophetic Element’; Mr. C. Day Lewis took the 
chair. The Presidential Address is distributed to 
members with this issue of English. 

At the Luncheon Mr. D. M. Low, Deputy Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, took the chair. 
Mr. Guy Boas proposed the toast of the Guests, 
which was replied to by Mr. Stephen Potter. Dame 
Edith Sitwell proposed the toast of the English 
Association, which was replied to by Miss Alicia C. 
Percival. Dr. Carl Bode proposed the health of the 
President, Sir Maurice Bowra. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY ©) 
ASSOCIATION 


President - LORD JAMES OF RUSHOLME 
Hon. Secretary + C. A. STOTT, M.B.E. 
Membership, which is open to either individuals, schools, or other organizations 
interested in school libraries, offers the following advantages : 
Information Service and Advice 
*The School Librarian & School Library Review’, editor: 
NORMAN FURLONG; book review editor: NORMAN CULPAN 
(termly journal free to s.L.a. members; 5s. per issue to 
non-members while stocks are available). 


‘Provides interesting reading and good counsel . . . a valuable 
range of book reviews . . . offers refreshment and help to 
school librarians . . will also increasingly become their 
meeting ground . "helping the development of work which 
is now Officially recognized as profoundly important.’ 

THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 

Other Publications at reduced prices 

Local Branches for exchange of views 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E/18), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


OUT OF PRINT FOR YEARS AND NOW 
REPRINTED IN A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED SECOND EDITION 


ARTHUR R. HOWELL’S 
IMPORTANT BOOK ON AESTHETIC PHILOSOPHY 


THE MEANING AND PURPOSE OF ART 
THE MAKING OF LIFE 


(Three reprints since publication) 
From ‘The Times Literary Ps 
*... Mr. Howell has had the best sort of experience for writing on art .. , what he has to say is valuable 
and penetrating.” 
re | ly written book in which a philosophical writer surveys the theories of defi 
is is a Superbl wri in writer s 
the aesthetic ou something clear and to art which will be 


f i terest and tance to the 
interest and assis pei ee 


From Margaret Willy : 
Author’s exploration of such aspects as "s responses to his environment . . . the distinction 
between form and art form... the artist’s and the trend of modern art, is illuminating 
pro oun 
From ‘Al ’, Victor Rienaecker : 
y through the perfect integration o of aesthetic ideals with the problems of the economic order does 
Mr. Howell see a solution of the overall problem of man’s aa freedom and apes... - fully repaid 
by a second immersion in the thought of a very significant social philosopher. . 
From Sir John ‘The Illustrated London News’ : 

. And I nd that most of the solemn modern a of painting .. . do not know creation from the 
inside . . . I must say that Mr. Howell is an . he can produce explanations... for even the 
most recent developments. . . . But he remains a 4% being, with an eye for our mysterious destiny, — 
an eye for every lovely thing, from the lighted window of the distant i inn to a ene in the shade. . .. 
He is a humanist in the sense of the Latin poet who wrote “Homo Sum.” 


A. ZWEMMER LTD. (21/-) 
76/80 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


a *FOR BOOCKS+ 


cinating as your books! In 
half-an-hour at Foyles you can 
see people from almost every 
country in the world—people 
of every colour, every race, 
every nationality. It is a won- 
—A Member of Parliament 
Travel Bureau Now Open! 
TICKETS FOR ROAD, RAIL, SEA, AIR TRAVEL 
HOLIDAY TOURS AND CRUISES 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 
Branches : Cape Town, Belfast 


Contemporary 
Literary 
Scholarship 

edited by 

PROF. LEWIS LEARY 

of Columbia University 

A valuable new reference book sur- 
veying and commenting on all the 


principal contributions to literary 
scholarship in Britain as well as in 
the U.S.A. during the past thirty 
years. Each of the 18 subjects is 
covered by a leading American 
scholar. 


486 pages. 


W. B. YEATS 
MYTHOLOGIES 


Acollection of Irish stories of th. super- 
natural. ‘Not only will all students of 
the poems be grateful to have these 
prose pieces Once more in print; but the 
is ‘= great intrinsic beauty and 
terest.’ Time and Tide. 21s 
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MODERN 


ENGLISH PROSE 
Fourth Series 


Selected and edited by 
GUY BOAS 
A new selection in five sections: Science, 
Character and Personality, Travel, Es- 
says and Studies, Tricks and Deceptions. 
Authors include H.R.H. Prince Philip, 
J. Bronowski, Lytton Strachey, Sir Os- 
bert Sitwell, George Orwell, etc. Intro- 
duction and notes. Scholar’s Library 5s 


THE VISION 


OF JUDGMENT 
and 
CHILDE HAROLD 
(CANTOS III AND IV) 
Lord Byron 


Edited with notes and an introduction by 
F. B. PINION and J. H. FOWLER 


These two works, produced for con- 
venience in one volume, have together 
been set for the J.M.B. English Litera- 
ture Paper (Advanced Level) for 1960 
and 1961. Mr Pinion’s edition of The 
Vision is entirely new. 

English Literature Series 4s 6d 
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The Business of Criticism 
HELEN GARDNER 


New Zealand Literature—A Survey 


E. H. McCORMICK 


This is a thorough revision of the author’s Letters and Art in New Zealand, published 
in 1940. The literary sections have been revised or rewritten, the references to art 
removed, and new material has been added to bring ee ee 
This is an essential book for any student of the literary life of saree 
225. net 


Poets in their Letters 
CECIL S. EMDEN 


The Literary Works of Matthew Prior 


Edited by H. BUNKER WRIGHT and MONROE K. SPEARS 
*, . . an edition of his works, verse and prose, English and Latin, which is unlikely 
ever to be superseded. It is beautifully planned and arranged. . .. The annotation 
is learned, accurate, and never carried to excess.’ THE LISTENER 
(Oxford English Texts) Two volumes £6. 6s. net 


Shakespeare and the Artist 


Artist, Illustrator, and Designer as Interpreters of the Text 
W. MOELWYN MERCHANT 
‘He studies profitably 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


‘She shifts with ease and grace from Elizabethan tragedy to Victorian theology, . 
from Donne’s poetry to the poetry of St. Mark, avoiding and strenuous- 
ness”, illuminating every subject with knowledge and sympathy.” pinay 
4 
and Fitzgerald. possessed of scrupulous All that Mr. Emden 
has to say . . . about these nine poets as he sees them in their letters, brings the 
reader back with refreshed enthusiasm and curiosity to the work.’ TIME AND TIDE 
21s. net 
his belief that “a tispiece, an picture, or a sheet of stage designs may 
us at least as much about contemporary critical approaches to Shakespeare as the 
work of the more obviously articulate critics”.’ THE Times [Illustrated £5. 5s. net 
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& Your customers are as fas- 
cinating as your books! In 
half-an-hour at Foyles you can 
see people from almost every 
country in the world—people 
of every colour, every race, 
every nationality. It is a won- 
derful bookshop. 


—A Member of Parliament 


Travel Bureau Now Open! 
TICKETS FOR ROAD, RAIL, SEA, AIR TRAVEL 
HOLIDAY TOURS AND CRUISES 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) Open 9-6 (ine. Sats.) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 


Branches: Cape Town, Belfast 


Contemporary 
Literary 


Scholarship 


edited by 
PROF. LEWIS LEARY 
of Columbia University 


A valuable new reference book sur- 
veying and commenting on all the 
principal contributions to literary 
scholarship in Britain as well as in 
the U.S.A. during the past thirty 
years. Each of the 18 subjects is 
covered by a leading American 
scholar. 


486 pages. 42s. 


W. B. YEATS 
MYTHOLOGIES 


A collection of Irish stories of the super- 
natural. ‘Not only will all students of 
the poems be grateful to have these 
prose pieces once more in print; but the 
prose is of great intrinsic beauty and 
interest.’ Time and Tide. 21s 
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GUY BOAS 
A new selection in five sections: Science, 
Character and Personality, Travel, Es- 
says and Studies, Tricks and Deceptions. 
Authors include H.R.H. Prince Philip, 
J. Bronowski, Lytton Strachey, Sir Os- 
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duction and notes. Scholar’s Library 5s 
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The Business of Criticism 
HELEN GARDNER 


ness”, every subject with 
155. net 


New Zealand Literature—A Survey 
E. H. MCCORMICK 


This is a thorough revision of the author’s Letters and Art in New Zealand, published 
in 1940. The literary sections have been revised or rewritten, the references to art 
removed, and new material has been added to bring the record up to the end of 1957. 
This is an essential book for any student of the literary life of — 

22s. net 


Poets in their Letters 
CECIL S. EMDEN 


Here are intimate character-sketches (based on the self-disclosures of their letters) 
of nine poets—Pope, Gray, Cowper, Wordsworth, ar Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
and Fitzgerald. ‘. . . a critic possessed of scrupulous fairness. All that Mr. Emden 
has to say . . about these nine poets as he sees them in their letters, brings the 
reader back with refreshed enthusiasm and curiosity to the work.’ TIME AND TIDE 
215. net 


The Literary Works of Matthew Prior 


Edited by H. BUNKER WRIGHT and MONROE K. SPEARS 


. an edition of his works, verse and prose, English and Latin, which is unlikely 
ever to be superseded. It is beautifully posvede and arranged. ... The annotation 
is learned, accurate, and never carried to excess.’ THE LISTENER 

Two volumes £6. 6s. net 


(Oxford English Texts) 
Shakespeare and the Artist 


Artist, Illustrator, and Designer as Interpreters of the Text 
W. MOELWYN MERCHANT 


‘He studies profitably the critical fashions and standards as shown by artists’ 
and illustrators’ interpretations of the plays. His handsomely illustrated work justifies 
his belief that “a frontispiece, an easel picture, or a sheet of stage designs may tell 
us at least as much about contemporary critical approaches to Shakespeare as the 
work of the more obviously articulate critics”.’ THE TIMes [Illustrated £5. 55. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


‘She shifts with ease and i from Elizabethan a to Victorian a 


PORTRAITS OF WORDSWORTH 
Frances Blanshard 


Here is a new kind of book about Wordsworth, a study of the surprisingly 
large number of portraits made during his life and immediately after his 
death. Reproduced here are fifty-eight, ranging from a tiny black paper 
silhouette to the life-size marble statue in Westminster Abbey. They show 
what artists of many skills could make of a man who stood for ‘The Poet’ 
in the public mind. 


Facts about these fifty-eight portraits—all that have been traced—and 
about many more, once made but now lost, are given in the Catalogue. 
This provides answers to questions of provenance and authenticity. For 
readers interested in the response to the portraits by Wordsworth’s contem- 
poraries, the book supplies numerous comments by his family and friends, 
and criticisms in the periodicals of the time. 50s. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 


GRADED EXERCISES IN ENGLISH: BOOK II 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE ENGLISH 


(Book V of A Foundation Course in English) 
A. R. MOON, M.A., A.K.C. 


This book provides the ‘O’ level student with a thorough revision course in English gram- 
mar and en The development of skill and accuracy in expression and, more 

reciation is its underlying aim. The student 
encouraged t0 t clearly concerning of to 
from definition. Ready July. 6s. 9d. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Shaw. The passages have been chosen to illustrate both the enormously range of 
his interests and his mastery over the critical introduction and bio- 
graphical note by A. C. Ward is incl 7s. 6d. 


LONGMANS 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Vivian Ridler, Printer to the University 


= 
J. H. WALSH, B.A. 
This is the second volume in a three-volume series of carefully graded practice exercises 
in English grammar, composition, and punctuation. Designed for children in the first to 
the third years of the Grammar School, the an ber ene 
‘ of all types. Of Book I in this series the Times Educational Supplement wrote author 
' must be commended for this sensible simplification of grammar.’ Ready June. 35. 9d. 
A PROSE ANTHOLOGY 
This is the first to be from the of Bernard 
j 


